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VIII. Qaateimions and Projective Geometry. 
By Professor Charles Jasper Joly, Roycd Astronomer of Ireland. 
Communicated by Sir Robert Ball, F.R.S. 
Received Norember 27,— Read December 11, 1902. 

Introduction. 

A QUATERNION q adequately represents a point Q to which a determinate weight is 
attributed, and, conversely, when the point and its weight are given, the quaternion 
^^^^ is defined without ambiguity. This is evident from the identity 

q = (l + ^^)Sq (A). 

in which Sg' is regarded as a weight placed at the extremity of the vector 

o« = |l (B). 

drawn from any assumed origin o. It is sometimes convenient to employ capitals Q 
ccMicurrently with italics q to represent the same point, it being understood that 

Q = g^^ = l+OQ (C). 

Thus Q represents the point Q affected with a unit weight. The point o may be 
called the scalar point, for we have 

0=1 (D). 

In order to develop the method, it becomes necessary to employ certain special 
symbols. With one exception these are found in Art. 365 of ' Hamilton's Elements 
of Quaternions,' though in quite a different connection. We write 

(a, 6) = 6Sa - aS6, [a,6]=V.VaV6 (E); 

and in particular for points of unit weight, these become 

(a,b) = b-a, [a,b] = V.VaVb = V.Va.(b-a) . . . (F). 

Thus (ab) is the product of the weights SaSb into the vector connecting the points, 
and [a6] is the product of the weights into the moment of the vector connecting the 
points with respect to the scalar point. The two functions (ab) and [a&] completely 
define the line ab. 

VOL. 001.— A 338. 20.6.03 
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Again Hamilton writes 
[a.h.c'] = (a,6,c) - [6,c]Sa - [c,a]S6 - [a,6]Sc; (a, 6,c) = S[a,6;c] = SYaYhVc . (G) ; 

or if we replace a, 6, c by (1 + a)Sa, (1 + )8)S6, (1 + y)Sc, where a, fi and y are the 
vectors from the scalar point to three points a, 6 and c, we have 

[A,B,c] = Sai8y-V(i8y + ya + a)8); (a, B, c) = Sa^Sy . . . (H). 

Hence it appears that [a, 6, c] is the symbol of the plane a, b^ c; for 
— V [a, 6, c] (a, 6, c)"^ is the reciprocal of the vector perpendicular from the scalar 
point on that plane. Also (a, b, c) is the sextupled volume of the tetrahedron oabg. 
Again, Hamilton writes for four quaternions 

(abed) = S . a[bcd] . (I) ; 

and in terms of the vectors this is seen to be the products of the weights into the 
sextupled volume of the pyramid (abgd). 

Other notations may ot course be employed for these five combinatorial frmctions 
of two, three, or four quaternions or points, but Hamilton's use of the brackets seems 
to be quite satis&ctory. 

In the same article Hamilton gives two most useful identities connecting any five 
quatemiona These are 

a{bcde) + b{cd€a) + c{dedb) + d{eabc) + e{abcd) = 0. . . • (J), 
and 

e{abcd) = [6ccf]Sae - lac(£]Sbe + [aftcTj 8ce - [abc]8de . . . (K), 

which enable us to express any point in terms of any four given points, or in terms 
of any four given planes. 

The equation of a plane may be written in the form 

SZ^ = (L); 

and thus Z, any quaternion whatever, may be regarded as the symbol of a plane as 

well as of a point. 

On the whole, it seems most convenient to take as the auxiliary quadric the sphere 

of unit radius 

8.q^z=0 (M), 

whose centre is the scalar point. With this convention the plane S^ = is the 
polar of the point I with respect to the auxiliary quadric ; or the plane is the 
reciprocal of the point I. Thus the principle of duality occupies a prominent 
position* 

The formulae of reciprocation 

{[abc] ; [abd]) = [ab] (abed) ; [ [abc] ; [abd] ] = - (ab) (abed) . . . (N) 
connecting any four quaternions are worthy of notice, and are easily proved by 
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replacing the quaternions by 1 + a, 1 + )8, 1 + y, and 1 + S respectively. In 
complicated relations it may be safer to separate the quaternions as in these formulae 
by semi-colons, but generally the commas or semi-colons may be omitted without 
causing any ambiguity. 

These new interpretations are not in the least inconsistent with any principle of 
the calculus of quaternions. We are still at liberty to regard a quaternion as the 
separable sum of a vector and a scalar, or as the ratio or product of two vectors, or 
as an operator, as well as a symbol of a point or of a plane. 

In particular, in addition to Hamilton's definition of a vector as a right line of 
given direction and of given magnitude, and in addition to his subsequent interpre- 
tations of a vector as the ratio or product of two mutually rectangular vectors, or as 
a versor, we may now consider a vector as denoting the point at infinity in its 
direction, or the plane through the centre of reciprocation. For the vector OQ of 
equation (B) becomes infinitely long if Sq = 0, and the plane Slq = passes through 
the scalar point if SI = 0. We may also observe that the difference of two unit 
points A — B is the vector from one . point B to the other A, and this again is in 
agreement with the opening sections of the " Lectures." 

Additional illustrations and examples may be found in a paper on " The Interpre- 
tation of a Quaternion as a Point-symbol," 'Trans. Roy. Irish Acad.,' vol. 32, 
pp. 1-16. 

The only other symbols peculiar to this method are the symbols for quaternion 
arrays. The five functions (a6), [a6], [a&c], (abc), and (ahcd) are particular cases of 
arrays, being, in fact, arrays of one row. In general the array of m rows and n 
columns ^ ^ 

^1 ^^2 «3 • • • <^n 
K 



h h h 



{ 



> 



"Pn 



(O) 



may be defined as a function of mn quaternion constituents, which vanishes if, and 
only if, the groups of the constituents composing the rows were connected by linear 
relations with the same set of scalar multipliers. In other words, the array vanishes 
in can be found to satisfy the m equations 

^j'^i -f h^i + . . . + K^n = 0, 



if scalars t^, t^ 



^1^1 + tih + 



hV\ + hP^. + 



+ tX = 0, 



+ t„i\ = 0. 



The expansion of arrays is considered in a paper on " Quaternion Arrays^" * Trans. 
Roy. Irish Acad.,' vol. 32, pp. 17-30. 
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SECTION I. 
Fundamental Geometrical Properties of a Linear Quaternion Function. 

Art. Page 

1. Definition of a linear quaternion function 226 

2. The general linear transformation effected by a linear function 226 

3. Specification of a function by four quaternions or five points and their deriveds. . . 227 

4. The transformation of planes effected by the inverse of the conjugate function . . . 227 

5. Geometrical interpretation of Hamilton's method of inversion 227 

6. Geometrical illustration of the relations connecting Hamilton's auxiliary functions . 228 

7. The united points of a linear transformation 229 

8. Relations connecting the united points of a function / with those of its conjugate/' . 230 

9. Introduction of the functions /o = i (/+/), /, = i (/-/') 231 

10. Sj/og=0 and Sqf^p = represent the general quadric surface and the general linear 

complex 231 

11. The pole of a plane Sj6 = to the quadric is/o"^6; and the point of concourse of lines 

of the complex in the plane is f-^ 232 

12. The united points of/ form a quadrilateral on the sphere of reciprocation .... 232 

1. The quaternion equation 

/(i>+2)=/p+/? (i)> 

may be regarded as a definition of the nature of a linear quaternion function /, the 
quaternions p and q being perfectly arbitrary. As a corollary, if x is any scalar, 

fixp) = xfp (2), 

and on resolving fij in terms of any four arbitrary quaternions ai, a^, ag, a^, we 
must have an expression of the form 

fq = aySb^q + a^Sb^q + a^Sb^q + a^Sb^q (3), 

because the coefficients of the four quaternions a must be scalar and distributive 
functions of 5. Sixteen constants enter into the composition of the function/, being 
four for each of the quaternions 6. 

2. When a quaternion is regarded as the symbol of a point, the operation of the 
function /produces a linear transformation of the most general kind. 

The equations 

f{xa + yb) = xfa + yfb ; f{xa + y& + ^0) = xfa + yfb + zfc . . (4), 

show that the right line a, 6 is converted into the right line /a, /6, and the plane 
containing three points a, &, c into the plane containing their correspondents, fa^ fb 
and fc. 

The homographic character of the transformation is also clearly exhibited 
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3. In order to specify a function of this kind it is necessary to know the quater- 
nions a', h', c\ df into which any set of four unconnected quaternions, a, 6, c, cZ, are 
converted. Thus, from the identical relation 

g'(a6cc?) + a(6cc/(;) + 6(cc?r/a) + c(c?(/a6) + c?(2«^c) = . . . (5), 

connecting one arbitrary quaternion with the four given quaternions, is deduced the 
equation 

fq{abcd) + a{hcdq) + V{cdqa) + (/{dqah) + d'{qabc) = . . . (6), 

which determines the result of operating by /on q. 

When we are merely concerned with the geometrical transformation of points, the 
absolute magnitudes* of the^ representative quaternions cease to be of importance, 
and the fimction 

fq = XA'{BCDq) + yB{cDqA) + z d{l>qAB) + ici>^{qABc) .... (7), 

which • involves four arbitrary scalars, converts the four points A, b, c, d into four 
others, a', b', cf, 'd. Given a fifth point E and its correspondent e', the four scalars 
are determinate to a common factor, and subject to a scalar multiplier, the function 
which produces the transformation is 

fq = A'(BCDJ) . L__J + B' (oDJA) . L^j' + C (d,Ab) . !-^^ 

It is only necessary to replace g by e in order to verify this result. 

4. A linear quaternion function^ / being regarded as effecting a transformation of 
2?ointSy the inverse of its conjugate f'"^ produces the corresponding tangential trans- 
formation. 

For any two quaternions, p and y, 

Spq = Spf-'q'-=^f-'pq'=Sp,</i£q'=fq,p,==f-'p . . . (9). 

Hence any plane Spq = 0, in which the quaternion q represents the current point, 
transforms into the plane Sp//' = 0, and the proposition is proved* 

Thus, when symbols of points (q) are transformed by the operation of f symbols of 
planes ( p), or of points reciprocal to the planes, are transformed by the operation 
of /-I. 

5. Hamilton's beautiful method of inversion of a linear quaternion function 
receives a geometrical interpretation from the results of the last article. 

* In accordance with the notation proposed (* Trans. Roy. Irish Acad.,' vol. 32, p. 2), capital letters 
are used in this article concurrently with small letters to denote the same points, but the weights for the 
capital symbols are unity ; thus q = q^ = (1 + OQ) &/. 

2 G 2 
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The symbol of the plane containing three points or, &, c, may be written in the 

form 

p = [a,b,c] . . . (10); 

and on transformation this becomes 

np,= [faJb,fc] = F'[ahc] = F'p = Frp, (11), 

where n is a certain scalar and where -F' is an auxiliary function. 

In fact, the first equation sums up the last article ; in the second a new function 
F^ is introduced, and in the fourth equation (9) is utilized. 
Since ^9^ is quite arbitrary (11) may be replaced by the symbolical equations 

n^F'f'',F'^nf'-';f' = n-W-^ ;%=/'¥' .... (12), 

an arbitrary quaternion being understood as the subject of the operations. 
Moreover, because 

nSpq = SpF'fq = SFpfq = 8qfFp (13), 

where p and q are arbitrary quaternions and where F is the conjugate of F\ it 
appears that 

n=fF]F=nf-^\f=rr^F'^\n=Ff (14). 

And for any three arbitrary quaternions 

F\ahc-\ = U'c^f'bf'c-\ (15) 

as appears from symmetry, or, anew geometrically, by considering a point as the 
intersection of three planes. 

Operating on the last equation by S/'d we find, since ii =fF =/'jP", 

n{abcd) = {fafbfcfd)={fafbfcfd^ (16). 

The fact that (abed) is a combinatorial function of a, 6, c and d proves that n is an 
invariant, or that it is quite independent of any particular set of quaternions, a, 6, c, d. 
Thiis in variance is, however, established by the form of the equations (12) and (14). 

6. Replacing /by// =/""^ where t is an arbitrary scalar, Hamilton denotes by 
Fi and 7if the auxiliary function and the invariant which bear the same relations to 
// that F and n bear to/ 

By (15) and (16), F^ and Ut are of the forms 

Ft = F-tG + t^H-t^ (17), 

where G and jff are new auxiliary functions ; and 

n, = 7i-«n' + <V'-fV''+<* (18), 

where n\ n" and w/'' are new invariants. 
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He then equates the coefficients of the arbitrary scalar t in the symbolical equation 

ni=f,Ft=F,f, (19), 

and obtains the symbolical equations 

n = Fln' = F+Gf,n"=G+Hf,n"' = H + f . . . (20), 

which will be found to be of great importance in the 
geometrical theory. 

In virtue of (19), all these functions are commutative, 
in order of operation. 

These equations establish certain collineations which 
are illustrated in the annexed figure. 

From the relations (20) Hamilton deduces /Gg^ 

. H = n'" -/; (? = n" - n'y +/' \ F = yJ -- ri'f -^ n!''P -/» . . (21), 
and the symbolic quartic satisfied by/ 

p - n"'P + n"P - n'/+ h = or (/ - I,) (/- t,) (/- ^3) (/- f^) = . (22). 
if <i, ^2, ^8, t^ are the roots of the quartic 

^4 _ ^/// ^3 + ^//^2 ^n't + n=0 (23), 

or the latent roots of the function / 

It appears by (12) and (14) that exactly similar equations are valid for the con- 
jugate function /', it being only necessary to replace F, G and H by their conjugates 
F', G' and jH', as the invariants n, n\ 7?''and n"' are the same in both cases. 

7. The united points of the transformation are represented by the quaternions 
?!> (Z2J 9^3 ^^d ^\> which satisfy the equations 

hv = h<ii ; M = h<i2 ; f% = <8?3 ;/?4 =h<i^ (24) ; 

and they are determined by operating on an arbitrary quaternion by the function 
obtained by omitting one factor of the second form of (22). In like manner by 
omitting two or three factors of the same quartic, the equations of the lines joining 
two, and of the planes through three, of the imited points are obtained by operating 
on a variable quaternion. Thus 

q^{f-h){f-h)T and q = (f--t^)r (25) 

are respectively the equation of the line through the points q^ q2 and of the plane 
through the points r/j, q^, q^. These results are obvious when the arbitrarily variable 
point is referred to the united points as points of reference, or when we write 

r=x^q^ + x^q^ + x^q^ + x^q^ (26). 
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8. The united points of a function and of its conjugate form reciprocal tetrahedra 
with respect to the unit sphere Sq^ = 0. 
For when the roots are all unequal 

t,8^,g, = Sg'.fq, = S^,/Va = ^^S^i^'^ = (27), 

if q\ q^c^, q'^ and ^^ are the united points of the conjugate. Thus the points q^ and 
5^2 ^^ conjugate with respect to the sphere. 

Since the plane Sg^jQ' = contains the points g^g) ?3» (/4» the weights may be chosen 
so that 

{<ii%<i^<i^y (22?3Mi)' {qzqAqi<i2y {<i^<imh) 

and these relations imply* 

S^i?'! = 89^2^2 = S?8^3 = Sm'4 = 1 (29); 

and fix)m symmetry 

^' W^<f^9'z<^.r^' iqW^qWiY^' W^q^qW^y^' (q'.q'^q'M ^ ^' 

To these relations may be added the quaternion identities 

qiq\ + q2q'2 + q^q'ii + qiq'^ = ^-q\qi + q'2q2 + q'^q^ + qUq4r • . . . (31), 
qi^qy + q^^q'^ + ^aS^s + q.^q", = 1 = q\^qi + ^'28^2 + ^sS^a + qU^q, • (32), 

which are probably more elegant than important. The second shows that the centre 
of the sphere is the centre of mass of the weights SgiSg'j, Sg^^Sg'o, SggSg'^, Sg.^Sg'^ 
placed at the vertices of either of the tetrahedra, and that the sum of their weights 
is unity. 

From these identities we deduce the vector equations 

(qiq^i) + (M'2) + (qzq's) + {q.q",) = = [qM + [M'2] + Cm'.] + [qM (33), 

which express that equilibrating forces can be placed along the lines jouiing 
corresponding vertices, or that any line which meets three of these lines meets the 
fourth, or that the lines are generators of a quadric.t 

* Writing qi=^Wi (I + Ai), ^'i=«(/i (1+a'i), equations (29) give Wiw\ (1 +Saia'i)=rl. Hence the 
product of the weights Wiv/i is the reciprocal of the product of the perpendiculars from the centre of the 
sphere and from the point qi (or ^i) on the opposite face of the tetrahedron qifJizqi (or g'l^^'i^'s^^). 
Observe that only the products Wiw'i have been assigned, not Wi and w'l separately. 

t In the notation of the last note* (33) becomes ^Wiw\ (a'l - ai) = '^Wiw'iYaia'i = 0. The equilibrating 
forces are proportional to the distances between the vertices divided by the products of perpendiculars 
mentioned in the note cited. 
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It is also possible to obtain relations connecting pairs of the points ((N), p. 224), 

from which we learn that 

- 1 = (yi927:3?4) W\n\l.\<l\) (35) ; 

and we are at liberty to write separately on further selection of the weights (for the 
products of the weights Sg^jS^'i alone have been assigned), 

(?lM3?4) = (?'l?W3?'4) = \/^^ (36), 

with corresponding simplifications in the formulae. 

When the function is self-conjugate, the tetrahedron of united points is self- 
reciprocal to the unit sphere. 

9. Introducing two new linear functions defined by the equations 

/=/o+y:./=/o-/.or2/o=/ + /,2/;=/-/. . . . (37), 
it is obvious that for any two quaternions, p and q, 

^Pfoq = ^9foPl^Pf/l = -^9fP (38), 

or symbolically 

/o=/o'. /.= -// (39), 

and^ is self-conjugate, andy^ is the negative of its conjugate. 

10. The equation 

Sy/o? =0 (40) 

is the general equation of a quadric surface, and 

Sa/;jP = o (41) 

is that of a linear complex, p and q being both variable points. 

In fact (40) is the most general scalar quadratic function homogeneous in q, and 
the surface represented meets the arbitrary line q =z a -{■• fh in the points deter- 
mined by the roots of the quadratic 

Sa/oa + 2^Sa/o6 + mbf^b = (42). 

In like manner (41) is the most general scalar function linear in two quaternions 
and combinatorial with respect to both, for by (38) 

S9//? = (43) 

whatever quaternion q may be. It is therefore immaterial if we replace q and p in 
(41) by any other points on their line, provided the two points are not coincident, and 
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the equation thei'efore imposes a single linear restriction on the line pq^ and represents 
a linear complex. 

In terms of vectors, putting 5'=l+/>, p=l+c^> ^^^ using the expression 
given in the ' Elements' (Art. 364, XII.) for a linear quaternion function, we have 

M = ^0 + ^0 + Seop + <^o/5, f/1 = €, - Sc^p + Vtjp . . . (44) ; 
where 

e,^ = e, 2eo = c + c', 2e, = c — c' ; (f>=(f>^ + Ytj, <^' = <^^ — Ytj, 

and the equations of the quadric and linear complex assume well-known forms 

^0 + 2S€oP + S/x^oP = 0, SeX^ - p) + Si^Vptsr = . . . (45). 

11. The equation of the polar plane of a point a with respect to the quadric 
(compare (42)) is 

S7/o«=0 (46), 

and fffiL is the pole of this plane with respect to the unit sphere. 
Thus/^a is the symbol of the polar plane of the point a. 
With respect to the quadric the pole of the plane 

Sqb = is p = fo''h (47), 

and the reciprocal of the quadric has for its equation 

^<lfo-'<l = (48). 

The lines of the complex through a given point a lie in the plane 

S^/a = (49), 

while the point of concourse of the lines in the plane 

8qh= OiB p=f'^b (50), 

and 

^fr'9 = (51) 

is the equation of the reciprocal of the complex. 

12. The nature of the united points of the function f^ is easily ascertained. 

Since the function is the negative of its conjugate, its symbolic quartic (22) 
must be of the form 

// + <7/ + n, = 0,or(//-V)(//-V) = .... (52). 
And if 

//Pi = «lPl. //P'l = -«yi./P2 = «2P2. //?'«= -«2P'2 • • • (53), 

it follows in the first place (43) that the united points aU lie on the unit sphere, and 
in the second by (27) that 
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Si>ii>2 = Spy, = Sp>, = Sp>', = (54). 

Hence in this order 'p\ViP\'P\ ^® ^ quadrilateral situated on the unit sphere. 
These results may be verified for the vector form (44). Actually solving 

/(I + W) = 5(1 + TSr) = €, - S€,T!T + VtJTST, 

we see that 5 = — Se^w, ^St/ct = Sijc^, and therefore 

{s -7,)«T = c, - .9-1S77C,, pr {^ - 7,2)t5r = (5 + 7/) (€, - 5-^St,0, 

so that operating by Sc, the result is the quartic in s 

5* + 52(c/ - 7^2) - (St^c,)^ =0 (55) ; 

and for a real function two roots of this quartic are always real and two are imaginary. 
Two of the united points are consequently real (Art. 7) and two are imaginary. 
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Art. Page 
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14. Standard forms 234 
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17. Functions of the third class 238 
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13. Linear quaternion ftmctions may be classified according to the nature of the 
united points : — 

I. The first class consists of those functions which have no line or plane locus of 
united points, and it is divisible into sub-class : — 

Ij, the four united points distinct. 

13, two united points coincident. 
Ig, three united points coincident. 

14, all four coincident. 

Ifi, two distinct pairs of coincident united points. 
VOL. coi. — A, 2 H 
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II. The second class consists of functions having a line locus of united points, 

with the following sub-classes : — 

III, the two remaining united points distinct. 
Ilg, the two remaining united points coincident. 

113, one of the remaining united points on the line locus. 

114, the two remaining points coincident and on the line locus. 

III. The third class consists of functions having a plane locus of united points, and 
there are two sub-classes : — 

IIIj, the remaining united point is not in the plane. 
III2, the remaining united point is in the plane. 

IV. The functions of the fourth class have two line loci of united points. 

It is to be noticed that any peculiarity in a function is exactly reproduced in 
its conjugate. This will appear clearly from the following discussion, but the 
proposition is virtually proved in the concluding remarks of Art. 6. 

To assist in the examination of the different cases, it is convenient to repeat 
Hamilton's relations (20) and (21), and in addition to obtain the symbolic quartics 
for the function H, Gy and F. These quartics are deducible from the relations (20) or 
(21) without much trouble. The group of formulae is thus : — 

Ff=n, F-\-Gf^n', G+H/=n", H+f=n"'; 

H:=n"'-f, G = 7t"-n'"f + f\ F=:n'-n'y+n'T-P; 

/*-n'y» + «y^-n'/+n=0 (56). 

H' - 3n"'IP + {n" + Sn'"^) H« + (n' - 2n'V" - n'"^) H 

+ n - n'n'" + n'V"« = 0. 

G* - 2n"G^ + (2w + n'n'" + n"*) G^ - {2nn" - nn'"^ + w'» + n'n"n"') G 

+ w2 - nn'n" + w'V = 0. 
F'—n'W-\- nn"F^ - nH'"P + w« = 0. 

14. For the sake of brevity in discussing the various classes, one root of the scalar 
quartic is supposed to be reduced to zero by replacing the function by one of the four 
functions f—t\,f—ti,f— t^,f— t^ of Art. 6 ; and whenever there is a multiple 
root, it is the multiple root which is reduced to zero. 

I. One quaternion, " a" is reduced to zero by the operation of the function. 

Remembering that the conjugate also reduces a quaternion a' to zero, it follows if 

fa. = 0,f'a'==0 (57) 

that the locus of the transformed points, p =fq, is a fixed plane, 

S;?a' = (58), 
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because Sy/V = 0. Every plane through the point a is reduced to a line ; every line 
through the point becomes a point ; the scalar n is zero ; the function F reduces 
every point to a and destroys every point in the fixed plane (58). 

The quadrinomial (3) must reduce to a trinomial, for /cannot destroy a quaternion 
unless there is a relation between aj, ag, ag, a^, or else between 6^, &2> ^'s? W- ^^^ 
type of functions of this kind is 

II. The Junction destroys two distinct points. 

If 

ya = 0,/6 = 0;/V = 0,/'6' = (60) 

the line a, b is destroyed. The locus of the transformed points is the line of inter- 
section of the planes 

Spa' = 0> Sp6' = . .' (61). 

Every plane and every line through the line a, h is reduced to a point. The 
function is reducible to the binomial type 

fq = ai8a\q + ci2^o,'2l9[ > a-^ th = [ci\ci,'2/]> ^ + *'^' = [^1^2^] • • • • (62), 

when T and /are quite arbitrary, and it is evident (15) that the function F vanishes 
identically. 

III. The function destroys three non-collinear points. 

/a=0,/6 = 0,/c=0;/W=0,/6'=0,/c' = . . . . (63); 
and every point is reduced to a fixed point, the intersection of the planes 

Spa' = 0, Sp6' = 0, Spc'= 0, or p = [a'6'c/] .... (64). 
Hence the function is a monomial, 

fq = [a'6'c'] S [abc'jq = a^8a\q (65), 

and the function G vanishes identically. 

IV. The function destroys two distinct points, a and 6, and alters the weights of two 
otherSy c and d, in (he samt ratio, hut otherwise haves these points unchanged. 

The type is 

fq . (abed) = tQc{abqd) + tQd{abcq) (66). 

15. In order to illustrate the nature of the solution of the equation 

' /2=P (67) 

in the different cases, we employ Hamilton's relations (56), which give the solution 
on substitution. 

2 H 2 
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Ij. One, latent root is zero. In this case 

n = 0,Fp = 0; 7i'q = Gp + F(j = Gp ^ xa (68), 

because F reduces every quaternion to the fixed quaternion a multiplied by a scalar a?. 
Here x is arbitrary, provided the condition Fp = is satisfied ; the point Gp lies in 
the fixed plane (58) ; and q may be any point on the line joining this point to a, or 
in other words, this line is the solution of the equation (67). 

If the condition Fp = is not satisfied, the scalar x must be infinite, so that in 
the limit f{Gp + xa) may have a component at the point a, which escapes 
destruction by F. The solution is simply the point a affected with an infinite 
weight. 

When n = 0, it appears from Hamilton's relations that F satisfies the depressed 

equation 

F{F'-n') = (69), 

and the interpretation is, F reduces an arbitrary quaternion to a ; jF — n' destroys a. 
Ij. Two latent roots are zero. Here 

n = n' = 0, Fp = 0\ Gp:\-Fq = Q\ n"q = Hp + Gq . . (70), 

and q must be allowed the fiiU extent of arbitrariness consistent with the conditions. 
Observing that the relations (56) now give 

. PG = 0, GP = Q (71) 

it appears that the double operation of / destroys the result of operating on any 
quaternion by G, and that G destroys /^g^. Hence, 

Gq = xa + ya, where fa = a,pd =0 (72). 

The scalar x is determinate for 

fGq = Gp = xa , . . (73), 

but y is arbitrary, and the solution is any point on the line, y variable, 

n''q = Hp + xd + ya (74). 

As before, if F2) is not zero, the solution is a multiplied by an infinite scalar. 

The character of the function G has now completely changed. It now destroys 
a line (/^^), and because GP = 0, or GpiP = 0, and also n' = 0, the symbolic 
equations of G and F are both degraded, and are 

GiG'-ny^O, F^=0 (75). 

I3. The solution in this case is 
n = n' = n" = 0; Fp = 0, Gp + Fq =0, Hp+Gq:=^Q\ n^'q^p + Hq. (76). 
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The symbolic equations now give 

F' = 0, G^ = 0, Hp =0, G = --Hf, F=Iip . . . (77). 
and 

Hq = xa' + yd + za where /a' = a , fa =i a, fa = . . (78). 

The solution thus takes the more explicit form, 

n'^^q = p + xd^ + yd +za; Hp = xd +ya\ Gp = -- xa, Fp — . (79), 

and z alone is arbitrary. 

If the last condition is not fiilfiUed, z is infinite. 

I4. Again, where n''' = 0, the solution is any point on the line, w variable, 

q=xd^^'^yd^-{-zd+wa; p^xci^+yd+za; fp=yd'\'ya; f'^p=ooa; f^p=0 . (80). 

The symbolical equations satisfied by F, (r, ^ and /are now 

//^ = 0, 6?2=0, H^ = 0, P = (81)^ 

Although the forms of the equations for F and G are identical, the nature of these 
functions are widely different ; G reduces an arbitrary point to the line xd + ya, 
which is destroyed by a further application of the same function ; F reduces an 
arbitrary point at once to the point wa, which is destroyed by a successive operation. 

The type of a function of this class I^ is 

fq{add'd'') = a{aqd'd'') + d{adqd'') + d'{add'q) . . . (82), 

in which a, a , d^ and a'' are arbitrary quaternions. 
The function, 

f{q) . {adhh') = a {oqhH) + ^o^ {acCqb') + {b + tjb') {adbq) . . . (83) 

belongs to the sub-class I5. 

16. III. A function of the second class destroys two points, a and 6, and in virtue 
of the distributive property it destroys the line a, 6. 

Since the locus of ^g^ is a line (61), the function F vanishes identically (15), and 
likewise the invariant 71/ as well as n. 
^ Hamilton's relations become, 

"^,;*n' = 0; i^=0, Gf=0; Hf+G = n'\ H + f^n"' . . (84) 

and the symbolic equations for /and G degrade into 

i?' = /»-.,i"7^ + n7=0; G{G-n'')=:0 .... (85). 

Tha function Q — n" destroys the line a, 6, which is consequently the locus of Gq. 
For the solution of the equation /g' = p, the relations (84) give 
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n"q = np + Gq\ Gp = (86); 

and since Gq may be any point on the line a, 6, the locus of q is the plane [//p, a, 6]. 
If Gp = is not satisfied, the solution is an arbitrary point on the line a, h 
affected with an infinite weight. 

113. If 7i" = 0, the solution is 

7f'q = p + Hq; Hp + Gq=0, Gp = (87), 

and 

G^ = 0, HP = Q, Hf='^G (88), 

whence 

Hq = xd + ya •\- zhy Hp=^xa if d=fa .... (89). 

114. If further, n'" = 0, the solution is 

q = xd^ + yd + za+ wh, jp = xrf + ya, fp = xa, f'^p = . . (90) ; 

and the general ftinction of this type is 

fq {ahdd") = a {al>qd") + d {ahdq) (91), 

and the function G of I4 is of this sub-class. 

17. nil- The third class is that in which / destroys three points a, 6, c, which are 
not situated on a common line 

Here 

n = n' = n" = 0; F=G = Hf=0; n"' = j + H, /^ - r/y = . (92), 

and the solution is 

n"'q = p -{- xa + yh + zc where Hp = (93). 

Dl,. If n"'=0, 

q= xd + ya + zb + tvc where p ^xa^ fd = a . . . (94). 

The type of the function is 

f{q).{abcd)=a{abcq) (95), 

to which the fimction F of I4 belongs. 

18. IV. The fourth class is that in which two lines ah and cd are destroyed. 

n = n' = 0, F=0, Gf=0, Hf+G = v!' = \n'"\ H+f=n!'' . (96) 
and the symbolic equations are 

/(/-K') = 0; 6?((?-«") = o (97). 

The function 

f{q) . {abed) = toc{abqd) + t^d (dbcq) (98) 

is of this type, /destroys the line a, 6 and reduces an arbitrary point to c, rf ; 
/ — t^ destroys c, d and reduces an arbitrary point to ah. 
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19. As the theory of the self-conjugate linear vector function differs in various 
details from that of the self-conjugate quaternion function, it is necessary to devote 
a few remarks to the latter. 

The four united points of a self-conjugate function form a tetrahedron self- 
conjugate to the unit sphere, for in this case the two tetrahedra of Art. 8 coincide. 
If two united points coincide, they must coincide with a point on the sphere, and the 
scalar quartic has a pair of equal poots. But in the case of a real self-conjugate 
vector function when two latent roots are equal, the function has an infinite number 
of axes in a certain plane, and not a single axis resulting from the coalescence of a 
pair ; and the reason is simply that a real vector cannot be perpendicular to itself, 
while each axis of a self-conjugate vector function must be perpendicular to two 
others. For a quaternion function, on the other hand, a real point may be its own 
conjugate with respect to the unit sphere, and there may be in this case 
coincidence of united points without a locus of united points and consequent 
degradation of the symbolic quartic. 

Again, the roots and axes of a self-conjugate vector function must be real, because two 
conjugate imaginary vectors, a -f v/ — 1 )8, a — v'^ — 1 i8, cannot be at right angles 
to one another, since the condition is a^ H- jS^ = 0, while a^ + )8* is essentially 
negative. But two united points of a real self-conjugate quaternion function may be 
conjugate imaginaries, the condition 



S(a + x/^=n:&)(a-t/- l6) = Sa2-fS6«=0 . . . (99), 

merely showing that the real points a and 6 are situated one inside and one outside 
the unit sphere. 

20. On account of the importance of the self-conjugate function, it may not be 
superfluous to illustrate cases of coalesced united points. 

Writing for the general self-conjugate function, 

/(l+p) = e + c-f-S6p + $/>; S(l+p)/(l+p)=e + 2S€p + Sp<I>/> .(100), 
the latent quartic is 

t^ -^3 (g ^ ^'/) + ^2 (g^- -f. m' - c^)- t {em + m -f Se (<I> - m") c) 

+ m (e - Se*-! c) = (101). 

The quadric surface Bq/q = has its centre at the extremity of the vector — 4>"^c, 

or say at the point c. 

One root is zero if 

e-Sc*-ic = (102), 

and the quadric is a cone with its vertex at the point c. A second root is zero if 

m = - Sc (4) - m" + m'4>-i) c = - mSe^'h, or if T<l>-i€ = I . . (103) ; 

that is, if the vertex is on the unit sphere. 
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A third root 'is zero if 
m = Sc (1 - m"*-^) €, or if Sc (l - m'^''^ + m<p-^) c = mSe<P''h = . (104), 

and this simply requires ^"h to be parallel to a generator of the cone, and 
perpendicular to the vector to its vertex. This generator touches the sphere. 
The condition that the fourth root may vanish reduces to 

mT<P'h=0 (105), 

and requires m = for a real function, and in this case the cone breaks into a pair 
of planes, and the symbolic quartic degrades. 

Admitting that T^^^c = (for an imaginary function), it appears that the 
generator — *"U + x<P'h is common to the quadric and the sphere when four 
roots are zero. 

The preceding analysis establishes the fact that a real self-conjugate function may 
belong to the classes, I|, I^, I3, 11^ but not to I^. 

A real self-conjugate function cannot belong to I5 if its two united points are 
real, for certain of the conditions of self-conjugation of the tetrahedron in the 
limit require Sa^ = Sab = Sh- = 0, or the line a, b must be a generator of the 
sphere ; and matters are not changed when we assume a and b to be conjugate 
imaginaries. We conclude therefore that no self-conjugate function belongs to I5. 

Since self-conjugate functions of the type II^ exist, a fortioin they will exist for 
the less restricted types IIi, Ilg, II3. 

Self-conjugate functions may belong to the types IIIj, IIIcj, and to type IV, the 
lines being now conjugate with respect to the sphere (compare the following Article). 

21. If a function converts any tetrahedron ivto its reciprocal^ it is self-conjugate. 

Here if 

fa=z X [bed], fb = y [acd'], fc = z [abd], fd = w [abc] . . (106), 

the function producing the transformation is 

fq (abed) = x [bed] (qbcd) — y [acd] (qacd) -f z [abd] (qabd) 

— io[abc]{qabc) . . . (107), 
which is manifestly self-conjugate. 

This includes as a particular case the deduction from Art. 8. 
The following theorems may be stated here .* — 

If a function has a scalar for a principal solution, its conjugate has three vector 
principal solutions. 

If a function has a line or a plane locus of united points, it has a vector or 
a linear system of vector principal solutions. 

The nature of the function f, which is the negative of its conjugate, has been 
suflSciently considered in Art. 12. 
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22. It may be as well to show the geometrical meaning of changing from a 
function f to another /— ^q, as in Art. 14. 
Writing 

p -={f-h)q = v-%q, i>=fy (108); 

it is obvious that p' is some point on the line fq. To determine the point, let 
p', p and Q be the points p', p and q with unit weights, then 

p' — V - io7_ _ /Q - «nQ _ pS/q - ^„Q ,, »„v 



and we have the ratio of segments 

p's _ 

p'p p — p' t, 



p'_q_q^lz:_^ (no), 





or its ratio is directly proportional to the perpendicular from the point Q on the 
plane ^fq = 0, which is projected to infinity by the transformation.* 

Hence it is eas}' to form a geometrical conception of the nature of a transformation 
by reducing it to some simpler type, as in Art. 14; the point P for instance may 
always be supposed to lie in a fixed plane, while in the case of functions of the 
classes II and III it may be supposed to lie on a fixed line or to be a fixed point. 



SECTION III. 
Scalar Invariants. 

Art, Page 

23. The extent of the invariance ... 241 

24. The sum of the latent roots is zero 242 

25. The sum of fractional powers of the roots is zero 242 

26. Tetrahedron inscribed to one quadric and circumscribed to another 243 

27. The sum of the products of the roots zero 244 

28. The Slim of the roots and the sum of their reciprocals zero 245 

29. Twelve-term invariants 246 

23. From the results of Arts. 5 and 6, it appears that 
((/- «> (/.-- ^ (/- 0, (/- t) d) = (ahcd) {n - n't + n"t' - n"'t' + «*) (1 H) 

is identically true, no matter what the value of t may be or what quaternions 
a, 6, c, and d may represent. In this sense the four scalars n, n\ n", and v!" are 
invariants, and every relation connecting them implies some peculiarity in the 
geometrical transformation produced by / 

* In vectors, if q = 1 + p, the ratio is /o~^ (« + Sep). = tfT^xT^' if a; is the length of the perpendicular. 
y VOL. COL- A. 2 I 
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Bat there is a wider sense in which these four scalars are invariants. If n^ and n^ 
are the fourth invariants of any two functions /^ and/2, ^^^ relation 

{{fJA - (/1/2) «, ifJA - tfj,) &, (fjf, ^ if J,) ., {fjf, ^ tfj,) d) 

= {abed) n^Vc^ {n - n't + n''t^ - n'^'t^ + t^) (112) 

is evidently true or may be verified at once by repeated application of (16). Thus 
any relation implying a peculiarity of the function / and depending on its four 
invariants, implies also a corresponding peculiarity in the mutual relations of the 
functions fi^2 ^^^ /i^> ^^^"^ ^s, of any two functions F^ and F^ decomposible in the 
manner indicated. In particular, if in (112) /g ^s replaced by /i~\ it is evident that 
the invariants of fifff^ are identical with those of / And, moreover, the functions 
may be replaced by their conjugates without altering the invariants. 

We now propose to examine the meaning of a few invariants, bearing in mind the 
remarks of this article, and remembering also that the invariants are more general 
than those of quadrics, for the function /is not supposed to be self-conjugate. 

24. For brevity, replacing /^t by a\ we have 

n"' (ahcd) = (a'bcd) + (aVcd) + {ahc'd) + {abed') . . . . (113). 

Ifnf" vanishes, it is possible to determine an infinite number oftetrahedra a, 6, c, d, 

so that the comers of a derived tetrahedron shall lie on tlie faces of the original. 

For taking any three points a, &, c, and their deriveds a', //, c', three planes are 

found 

{a'bcd) = 0, {ab'cd) = 0, {abc'd) = (114), 

whose common point d enjoys the property of having its derived in the plane 
of a, by and c if, and only if, n'" = 0. 

Converaely, if this is true for any tetrahedron and its derived, the invariant ?i'" 
vanishes, and the property is true for an infinite number of tetrahedra. 

Interchanging the words corner and face, we have the corresponding interpretation 
of the vanishing of n'. 

More generally, when 7i'" vanishes, an infinite number of tetrahedra exists, so that 
the pairs derived from them by the operations of the functions //^a ^^^ ffo are 
related in the manner described. 

Analogous extensions will be understood in the sequel. 

25. Again, suppose that the sum of the squares of the roots of ii/ = is zero, or that 

^///2 _ 2n" = (115). 

In this case, tetrahedra may be found related to their correspondents in such a 
manner that the deriveds of these correspondents have their corners on the faces of 
the originals. 
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Of greater interest, however, is the cjase in which the sum of the equare roots of 
the roots of n^ = is zero, or when 

(n'''2 - 4ri'7 = 6471 (116). 

Here the n'" invariant of one of the square roots of tlie function (compare Art. 36) 
vanishes, so that by the operation of this square root /*, it is possible, from a suitably 
selected tetrahedron (one of an infinite number), to derive a second, and from that 
again a third, so that the second has its corners on the faces of the first, while its 
faces contain the corners of the third. But directly by the operation of /(=/*./*) 
the third tetrahedron is transformed from the first, and these are so related that it 
is possible to inscribe to the first a tetrahedron circumscribed to the third. 

Similarly, we can interpret invariants arising from relations such as 

h'" + ^ir + h'" + h"'=0 (117), 

where m is the ratio of two integers, and where t^y t.2y t^y and t^ are the latent 
roots of / 

26. Before passing on to invariants of a rather different type, we shall consider the 
relation connecting two quadric surfaces when an infinite number of tetrahedra can 
be inscribed to one and circumscribed to another. 

Let the equations of the quadrics be 

S?Fi3 = 0, SqFoq = (118) ; 

let the tetrahedron (ahcd) be inscribed to the first, and let its faces touch the second 
at the points a\ h\ c/, df ; let the function / derive the tetrad of points of contact 
from the corresponding vertices. Then there are four equations of inscription to the 
first quadric 

SaFia = 0, S6F16 = 0, ScFjC = 0, SdF^d = . . : (119); 

twelve equations of conjugation of the points a\ 6, &c., to the second quadric 

Sa'Fgfe = SfeTga = or Sa/'F^ft = SaF^/ft = . . . (120); 

and four equations of contact such as 

SaT^a' = or SafFJh = . 

The equations of conjugation require the function F^f to be self-conjugate, so that 

/'F.= F,/ (121), 

and the conditions of contact may therefore be replaced by four equations such as 

SdFJ^a=:0 (122). 

2 I 2 
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An infinite number of tetrahedra may consequently be respectively inscribed and 
circumscribed to the quadrics 

Sq¥,Pq=0, SqF,q = (123), 

when the condition (121) is satisfied and when the n"' of/ vanishes; and if this is 
likewise possible for the given quadrics, we must have 

F,r = F„ or /^ = F,-%, or /=(Fr%)* • • . (124). 

The sum of the -square roots of the latent roots of the function F2"^Fi must 
consequently vanish, or the invariant* (116) of this function is zero. 

It has been proved incidentally in this article if a tetrahedron circumscribed to 
8q¥^q = is self-conjugate to Sq¥^q = 0, that the invariant n'" of the function 
F2"^F3 is zero ; and if the tetrahedron is self-conjugate to Sq¥^q = and inscribed 
to SqY^q = 0, that the same invariant of the function Fg'^Fj is zero. Here 

It must be carefully observed that in dealing with quadrics the extent of the 
invariance (Art. 23) is limited. If F^ and F^ are self-conjugate, the functions /iFj/g 
and fiFc^f^i must be self-conjugate before theorems can be extended from the quadrics 
determined by the simpler to those determined by the more complex functions. 

27. The invariant n'^ vanishes if 

(a'b'cd) + (a'bc'd) + (a'bcd') + (a&Vrf) + {ab'cd') + {abc'd') = . (125). 

To save verbiage in the interpretation, the edges ab and c'd' may be called the 
opposite edges of a tetrahedron and its derived. If each edge of (abed) intersects the 
opposite edge of (a^b^c^d^), the invariant will manifestly vanish, for every term will 
be zero. 

To display the nature of the conditions requisite for determining a tetrahedron 
possessing this property, when n" = 0, let a and b be assumed fixed, and then five of 
the terms may be written in forms 

Scfj=0 (n=l,2,3, 4or 6) (126), 

where /« is one of five linear quaternion functions. Three equations give 

c=-Uid,f2d,M] (127), 

and substitution in the fourth and fifth require the point d to be on the curve of the 
quartic surfaces 

(fid,fAfAM = o, (MMM/5c?) = o .... (128). 

* This condition appears to answer in every particular the condition (compare 'Elements of 
Quaternions,' New Ed., vol. ii., p. 377) that a triangle can be inscribed to one conic and circiunscribed to 
another {see, however, Salmon's * Three Dimensions,' Note to Art. 207). 
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which is complementary to the sextic cunre (compare Art. 64), 

[MM/3^] = (129). 

Selecting any point d on this complementary curve of the tenth order, c is 
determined by (127), and the sixth condition must be satisfied. 

Hence it appears that any two vertics may be assumed at random, and a plane 
locus for the third. Ten points d lie in this plane, and ten tetrahedi-a satisfy the 
conditions. 

Generally, also, if the sum of the products of the square roots of the latent roots 
of the function vanishes, an infinite number of tetrahedra may be found related to 
their correspondents, so that corresponding edges a, h ; a\ h\ are intersected by 
opposite edges of intermediate tetrahedra. (Compare Art. 25.) 

28. The case in which the two invariants n' and n'" vanish simultaneously is of con- 
siderable importance in the theory of the linear function. These conditions are 
always satisfied for the functions 2^^=/ — y^; and also for functions of a more 
general type ; in fact, for fimctions whose squares satisfy a depressed equation 

iff + n"P + n = 0. or (/* -««)(/«-«'*) = . . . (130). 

It appears from Art. 24 that two systems of tetrahedra exist, one set having their 
correspondents inscribed to them, the other set being inscribed to their corre- 
spondents. We shall prove that one system of tetrahedra exists which are at 07ice 
inscribed and circumscribed to their correspondents. 

Let qi and q^ be the united points of / for the roots ± ^> and g^j and q^^ ^^^ *^® 
roots ± 5^. Take any line whatever 

q = x{qi -f uq^) + y{q\ + vq^^) {x, y variable) .... (131), 

intersecting the lines q^q^ and g^isV The function / converts this line into the 
line 

i' = ^(?i - ^2) + .y^'C^i - V2) (132), 

which. intersects the connectors of the united points in the harmonic conjugates of 
the points of intersection of the original line. Repeating the operation, the line p is 
restored to g'. 

In other words, when n' and n" vanish, the transformation interchanges lines which 
cut harmonically the connectors of the united points ; or it transforms a certain con- 
genency of lines into itself. 

Take any tetrahedron having opposite edges, ab and cd, on two conjugate lines of 
this congenency ; the corresponding tetrahedron has the two edges c'd' and a'6' 
respectively on those two lines, and either tetrahedron may be said to be at one and 
the same time inscribed and circumscribed to the other. 
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If the line a, b intersects the connectors in the points Qi and q'j, and if a/, fc' inter- 
sects them in Q^, q'^ (compare (131), (132) ), we may write 

a = Qi + «iQ'i ; & = Qi + <3Q'i 5 <^' = ^Qi + ^^Q\ ; ^' = ^Qi + Aq'i ; 
a' = 5Q2 + ^^iQ'2 ; 6' = 5Q2 + ^'^aQ'a ; ^ = Q2 + h^'2 \ ^^ = Q2 + ^^Q'ii > 

and the anharmonics of the ranges aMd' and aUcd are 

{ah){c'd') _ ss^jt^ — fa) ( ^3 — Q . (a'fcQCcc^) _ ss'U^ — fa)(^8 — ^ 4) 
(6c') (rf'a) (51^2 — s'^3)(5'f4 — sti) ' (6'c)(da') (^'fjj — st^){st^ — s'f^) * 

For a pair of quadrics (118) a quadrilateral on one determines a self-conjugate 
tetrahedron with respect to the other if n and n'" of the function Fj^'^F^ vanish. 
Moreover, in this case the quadrics 

intersect in a common quadrilateral 

29. It may be worth while drawing attention to a simple rule for obtaining in a 
convenient form certain scalar invariants of linear functions. These invariants are 
the coefficients of powers and products of Xy^, x^ &c., in the latent quartic of the 
* function 

^1/1 H" *^^SL "1" • • • I ^nj» 

and the rule is to distinguish by accents or suffixes the symbols in (abed) just as if 
this expression had been differentiated. For instance, there is the twelve-term 
invariant 

^12 {<^od) = ^(aib^cd) 

where a^ stands for/ja, and % for/^a. 

It would appear that when a twelve-term invariant vanishes, every term will 
vanish provided the tetrahedron (abed) is suitably inscribed to a definite curve. 

Suppose eleven terms vanish. Let three be solved for a, and substitution in the 
remaining eight leaves eight equations in &, c and d. From three of these find &, 
and five are left in c and d ; and on elimination of c, two equations in d remain, 
which represent a definite ciu^e. From symmetry the remaining three vertices 
trace out a curve or curves. These curves are covariant with the functions. 
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SECTION IV. 

The Relations of a Pair of Quadrics, SqY^q = 0, SqF^q = 0, which depend 

ON THE Nature of the Function F^'^Fi. 

Art. Page 

30. The self-conjugate tetrahedron 247 

31. Coincidence of two of its vertices 247 

32. Coincidence of three vertices 248 

33. The tetrahedron becomes a point 248 

34. The function P2"'^Fi has a locus of united points 249 

35. Scheme of the nature of intersection of the quadrics according to the type of the 

function Fa-^Fi ' . 250 

30. We shall briefly consider the relations of a pair of quadrics which depend on 
the peculiarities of the function F^'^Fi, where 

83^1^ = 0, SqF^q = (133) 

are the equations of the two quadrics. 

If the polar plane of the point a is the same with respect to the two quadrics, 

¥^a = t{F^a (134), 

where t^ is a scalar, because (Art. 11) the symbols of the polar planes are F^a and 
Fga. Here t^ is a latent root of the function F^'^F^ and a is a united point. 

If 6 is a second united point answering to the latent root t^, we have, on account of 
the self-conjugate character of the functions Fj and Fg, 

^iSftF^a = S6Fia = SaFi?> = ^^SaFgft = (135), 

provided the latent roots are distinct. Thus the polar plane of a contains the points 
6, G», and d ; and the tetrahedron is self-conjugate to both quadrics. The function 
Fi'^F^ belongs to the general type Ij, in which all the united points are distinct 
(Art. 13). 

31. Let two united points a and h approach coincidence. The relation (135) 
remains true up to the limit, and ultimately 

SaFia = 0, SaF^a = (136); 

and the coalesced point is situated on the curve of intersection of the surface. By 
(134) the symbols of the tangent planes to the two surfaces are identical, and the 
two surfaces touch. 

If then Fg^^Fi belongs to the type Ij, the surfaces touch, and conversely ; and if 
the quadrics touch in two distinct points the type of the fiinction is I5, and the 
intersection is a line and a cubic. 
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Let c and d be the remaining united points. By (135) the line c, d lies in the 
common tangent plane ; so in order to determine the generators of the two quadrics 
in the plane, it is only necessary to determine the points in which the quadrics meet 
the line c, d. For the first and second quadrics, the equations determining the 
points c + xd are respectively (134) 

^gScFgC + x\SdF.2d = ScF^c + x^SdFcfl = ; ... (137). 

The quadrics consequently have distinct generators unless ^ = t^, and unless the 
points c and d are distinct. 

For quadrics having a pair of common co-planar generators, Fg'^Fj is of the type 
Ilg, and conversely. 

32. In the next place, let three roots t^ be equal, so that a is the union of three 
united points of /=F2"'^Fi. The point a of Art. 15 (78) is now in the common 
tangent plane, because it has been derived by the operation of /— ^j from another 
point a\ In fact we have 

(Fi-tiF2)a'' = F2a, (Fi - ^iFg) a' = Fga .... (138); 

and from the first of these it is obvious that SoF^ci = 0(= ^i^^SaJ'ja), while the 
second may be written in the form 

F,(a + a;a^) = («, + x)F,(a + -^-«^) (139). 

This equation shows that the polar plane of the point a + xa" with respect to the 

xt 
first quadric is identical with the polar plane of a H _J - a with respect to the 

second; and because a lies in the tangent plane, in the limit where x becomes 
infinitesimaUy small, the two points become identical to the first order of x, and the 
common polar plane becomes a consecutive tangent plane to both quadrics. The 
quadrics have, therefore, stationary contact, and their function Fa'^F^ is of the 
class I3. 

The generators in the tangent plane are now found by expressing that xa + rf is 
on one of the quadrics ; the equations may be written in the form 

x\Sa'F^a + 2xt^SaFcfii + t^dF^d = ; x^SaF^a' + 2xSaFzd + SdF^d = . (140), 

where the equation for the first quadric has been reduced by the aid of (138), in 
order that it may be compared with that for the second quadric. The generators are 
common if, and only if, ti = t^, and the function is then of the type II4. 

33. When the four united points coincide, the point a^ as well as a lies in the 
common tangent plane, a^' having been derived, as a^ was in the last article, from a 
third point a^^\ From the three equations 
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(Fi - t,F,) a'' = F,a'' ; (F^ - ^^F^) a'^ = F,a ; {¥, - ^^F,) a' = F,a . (141), 

we see that, in addition to the conditions that the points should lie in the tangent 
plane, we have 

8a" (F^ - t^F^) a = ; Sa F^a = 0, and Sa F^a = . . (142), 

as appears from operating on the third by Sa' and using this result in operating on 
the second by Sa , and finally operating on the third by Sa . The line a + ^(^ is 
consequently a generator of both quadrics, and the function belongs t,o the class I^. 

The remaining generators, determined by the point in which a + yd" meets the 
surfaces again, are deducible from the equations 

t^SdF^d" + yt^Sd'F^d" + ySaF^^d = ; SdF^d" + ySaT^a" = . (143). 

If these remaining generators are common to both quadrics we must have 
Sa 'Fga = 0, and then they coincide of necessity with the other generator, and the 
quadrics become a pair of cones touching along a generator. 

34. Suppose the function to have a line locus of united points, so that 

F^a = t^F^a ; F^h = t^Fc^h (144) ; 

it immediately follows that one quadric meets the line a, b in two points common to 
the other, and the quadrics touch at these two points. Substituting in the equations 
of the quadrics 

q = xa + yh + z{c + nd) (145), 

the equations become, 

t^S {xa + yb) F^ {xa + yb) + z^ (^aScF^c + uXUdF^d) = 

S{xa + yb)F^{xu + yb) + z^{ScFc^c + u^SdF^d)=:0 .... (146), 

and for a constant value of u these represent the sections by an arbitrary plane 
through the line a, 6. These sections are identical if 

(^3 - /i) ScFcfi + v^ («4 - t{) ScZFgc/ =0 (147), 

and as this is a quadratic in u, the quadrics have two plane sections common. The 
function /is of the type 11. The case of coincidence of the points c, d has occurred 
in Art. 31, one of the conies breaking up (type Ilg). 

If <3 = t^, while c is not situated on ab, the quadrics have two coincident plane 
sections, or ring-contact. The type of the function is TIIi. 

If ^3 = t^^ but c not coincident with d, the function is of the class TV., and the 
quadrics intersect in common points on the line c, d. Let ab meet the quadrics in 
a/, b' and cd in c'd', then it is very easy to see that a\ c\ b\ d' is a quadrilateral 
common to both surfaces. 

VOL. Cd. — A, 2 K 
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When c coincides with a point a on the line, let a be the point for which (Art. 15) 

(Fi - ^iFg) a' = Foa ' . . . (148), 

then SaFaa = 0, and SfeFoC* = 0, and the line ab touches the two quadrics at a. The 
conies in the common plane sections touch (type IL,). 

If, further, d coincides with the point a (type II.|.), the point Fgrt is derived by the 
operation of Fj — ^jF^ from some other point a' (Art. 32), and therefore 

SaFga = ; SfeF^a' = ; and SaF^a' = ; SftF^a = . . (149). 

Hence it appears that the line a + xh meets the two quadrics in the same two points, 
and the Ihies from a to these points are common generators. The intersection of the 
quadrics consists, therefore, of a pair of lines and a conic passing through their 
common point (type II^). 

Finally, it remains to notice the case of a plane locus of united points with the 
fourth point in the plane (Hlg). It may be proved that in this case the coincident 
plane sections consist of a pair of lines along which the quadrics touch. 

35. Summing up, the intersection of two quadrics according to the types of the 
function Fg'^Fi, is 

Ii, a twisted quartic with two apparent double points ; 

Ig, a twisted quartic with three apparent double points ; 

Is, a twisted quartic with two apparent and one real double point ; 

14, a right line and a cubic touching it ; • 

15, a right line and a cubic ; 

111, two conies ; 

112, a pair of lines and a conic ; 

113, two conies in contact ; 

114, a pair of lines and a conic through their intersection ; 
IIIj, the surfaces touch along a conic ; 

Illg, the surfaces touch along two generators ; 
IV, the intersection is a quadrilateral. 

SECTION V. 

The Square Root of a Linear Quaternion Function. 

Art. Page 

36. The sixteen square roots of the general function 250 

37. Case of a function with loci of united points 251 

38. Various useful formulae 252 

39 A square root of the conjugate is the conjugate of a square root 252 

36. When the same effect is produced by the twice-repeated operation of one linear 
quaternion function and by the single operation of another, the former may be said 
to be a square root of the latter. 
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Tait first extracted the square root of a linear vector function, and pointed out the 
great utility of the conception. We now proceed to examine some of the properties 
of a square root of a quaternion function, and to illustrate their bearmg on certain 
geometrical investigations. 

The united points of a square root are also united points of the 2'>'^'ii^^itivc function. 

If 

f^a = t^a, then fa=-t^a (150). 

The converse does not hold, for it may happen that loci of united points exist for the 
primitive and not for the square root. For example, if 

f^a = 6, /*6 = t^a ; then fa = t^a, fb=t^. . . . (151), 

and though every point on the line a 6 is a united point for the primitive, this is not 
generally true for its square roots. (Compare Art. 13.) 

When there is no locus of united points, the square roots have the same four united 
points as the primitive, and their latent roots are sets of the square roots 

±h\ ±h\ '±h\ ±t^^ (152) 

of the latent roots of the primitive. Thus in the general case a fiinction has sixteen 
square roots. 

37. When the primitive has a line locus of united points (a, 6), any two points 07t 
the line may be assumed as united points of the square root 

By the last article it may be seen that the square root must have united points 
on the line. Assume these to be a + a:6, a + yh, then 

P{a + xh)=±t^^{a+xh)', P{a + yh)=±t,^{a + yb) . . (153), 

and the square root satisfies the condition that its twice repeated operation is 
equivalent to the operation of f If the signs are alike and x and y distinct, the 
square root has a locus of united points ; otherwise it has not. 

If a square root has coalesced points^ so has the primitive. 

If 

/*a=^*a+a; f^a=t^a; then fa = ta' + 2t^a ; fa = ta, . (154), 

and therefore the repeated operation of /— ^ is required to destroy a \ and the 
primitive has a coalesced united point. 

The square root of a function having a plane locus of united points possesses at least 
a line locus of united points. 

The only escape is the assumption that the square root has a united point coalesced 
from three points, and this has just been shown to involve a coalesced point for the 
primitive, contrary to hypothesis. 

When the primitive has coalesced points but no loci of united points^ the numher of 
squanre roots is limited. 

This follows from (154). 

2 K 2 
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38. Except in the case in which tJie primitive has loci of united points ^ the square 
roots are all commutative ivith one another and nnth the primitive, for they possess a 
common system of united points.* 

Moreover, for a definite square root, 

(/+^)*(/+y)* = ({/+«')(/+y))* (155), 

with liberty to change the order of the factors. This follows most easily by operating 
on the united points. 

In general also, for any two fimctions/i and/g, and a definite square root, 

fi%fc' = ifi%Yr*)' (156), 

because 

if i'f Jr'Y = A'/ Jr'-A'fJr' =/!%%-* (157); 

and in particular a relation which is occasionally useful is 

(/!-% + 0*=/r*(/rt/;/r* + OW (i^s). 

39. It is evident from the foregoing that the square roots of a function and of its 
conjugate are conjugate when they have the same latent roots. 

Thus we may write 

(/*)'=/'* (159). 

to signify that the conjugate of a square root is the corresponding square root of the 
conjugate function. 

In particular, taking the conjugate of (158), 

(////-^+<)*=//*(//-i^//r*+«^^^^^^^ (160). 



SECTION VI. 

The Square Root of a Function in relation to the Geometry of 

quadrics. 

Art. Page 

40. The quaternion equation of generalized confocals, q= n/{(/+^) (J+V) (/+^)}^ • • • 252 

41. The general case of quadrics inscribed to a common developable 253 

42. The quaternion equation q= J(J\~'^f2-^^)o> of the intersection of any two quadrics. . 254 

40. The transformation 

P=fh (161) 

converts the quadric ^qfq = into the unit sphere Sp^ = 0, / being a self-conjugate 
function. 



« 



Compare * Elements of Quaternions/ New Ed., vol. ii., Appendix, p. 364. 
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This suggests a quaternion equation such as 

^={/-Ha:)*(/+y)*(/+^)*e=v/U/+-0(/+y)(/+^)}« • (162), 

where e is some constant quaternion, as equivalent to the equation of a system of 

generalized confocals 

Sg(/+^)-'g^ = 0. . (163). 

On substitution in the scalar from the quaternion equation the result is 

Se(/+y)(/+^)e = (164), 

and y and z disappear, provided e is chosen to be one of the eight points satisfying 

Se* = Se/e = Se/^e =0 (165). 

Thus e is one of the intersections of three known quadrics. , 

It is not necessary to dwell on Hamilton's theory of the umbilicar generatrices, as 
the subject will be resumed in an extended form.* Accordingly it is sufficient to 
mark that the equation of such a generator is 

? = (/+y)(/+^)*« = {/+a^)»« + i(2/-«')^(/+-^)*e. . (166), 

where y is variable ; and the form of this equation shows that when x varies the 
generator sweeps out the developable of which the cuspidal edge is the curve 

2 = (/+a:)*e (167). 

41. More generally, starting from any two quadrics, 

S^/i^ = 0. Sg/jg = (168); 

the equation of the system of quadrics inscribed to their common circumscribing 
developable (compare Art. 11) is 

s^(/r' + ^/rO"'tf = o (169). 

This by the principles of Art. 38 may be replaced by 

^fHmr'A' + ^)-'fh = ^ (170); 

and on comparison with (1G3) and (162) it is manifestly equivalent to the quaternion 
equation 

/2*? = (/2t/-rW + ^)M/2*/rW + y)*(/2*/rW + «)*e'. . . (m); 

or, by an application of (158), to 

? = (/ry2 + «=)*(/.-!/. + y)*(/ry. + ^)*« .... (m), 

* Compare Arte. 41 and 71. 
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where e =/2""V. By (165-) it is seen that the quaternion e of this formula satisfies 
the three equations 

Se/,e = 0, Se/;/r!/;« = 0, WJi-VJrV,e--0 . . . (173), 

and is therefore one of the intersections of three quadriqs. 

42. In particular the equation of the curve of intersection of the original quadrics 
(168) is 

q = (fr% + ^y<^^ where 8af,a = Saf.a = SafJ-y,a = . . (174), . 

as may be proved by direct transformation from the general result (172), or perhaps 
more shortly by assuming the form g^ = (/+ a:)*a and determining /, or by verifica- 
tion, remembering (158). 
Hence the equation 

Sa(A/;-^ + a;)*/3(/ry2 + a;)*a = (175) 

determines the eight points of intersection of the three quadrics 

Sqf,q = 0, Sqf,q:=0, Sqf.q = 0. 



SECTION VII. 
The Family of Curves q = {/+ tya and their Developables. 

Art. Page 

43. Some meihbers of the family 254 

44. The tangent line and the developable 254 

45. The osculating plane 255 

46. The intersections of the curve with the osculating planb 256 

43. Instead of writing down and discussing the equations of the circumscribing 
developable and of its cuspidal edge of the quadrics (169), which are in fact of the 
same form as (166) and (167), except that f=fi''Y2 ^ ^^^ self-conjugate, we shall 
devote a few remarks to the family of curves 

q = {/+ tfa (176) 

and their developables, m being a scalar, a a constant quaternion, t a scalar variable, 
andean arbitrary linear quaternion function. This family includes the right line, the 
conic, the twisted cubic, the quartic intersection of two quadrics, the quartic which is 
not the intersection of two quadrics, and the cuspidal edge of the developable 
circumscribed to two quadrics ; the corresponding values of m being m = 1, 2, — 1 
or 3, 4 and f . 

44* The equation of a tangent to the curve (176) is 

<?=(/+«)(/+ 0-^« (177). 
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when the scalar parameter s alone varies. When s and t both vary the equation is 
that of the developable of the tangent lines. 
If for suitable weights of the united points g^,, q^, g'3, ^4, we write 

^ = 9'i + ?2 + (Z3 + ^i (178), 

the equation of the developable becomes 

q = ^{h + s){t,+t)'^'^q, (179). 

When tn — 1 is positive, the result of putting ^ = — ^^ is 

q = {h + «) (^2 - t,)--'q2 + ih + s) ih - ^i)~"V3 + (^4 + ^) (^4 -tx)-'\ . . (180) ; 

and this represents a certain number of right lines in the united plane [qz^ q^y g'J, the 
number being determined by the nature of m, being as we know 4 when the develop- 
able is circumscribed to a pair of quadrics, or when 7n = f . 

The remaining part of the intersection in the united plane is obtained by putting s 
equal to — ^,, and its equation is 

q = {k- t,) (t, + ty-^q, + (^3 - t,) {t, + t)-''q, + {t, - t,) {t, + t)-''q, . . (181) ; 

or more simply 

^ = (/+0""S. where a, = (t^ - t{)q, + {t,-- t,)q^ + {t,-t{)q,. .(182). 

The plane curve is likewise included in the family (176), and for m = | it is a 
quartic (174), or rather a conic counted twice, 

£U9 we see from (181) on putting q = x^q^ + x^qs + ^49'4- 

In case m — 1 is negative it is necessary first to multiply (179) by the product 
n {ti + ty^'^ before putting — t equal to a latent root. Then, on making t = — t^^ 
we find only the point q^, which shows there are no right lines in the plane [q^Sz^^^ 
and which indicates multiplicity of the curve at the united points. 

45. Just as the equation of the tangent line was obtained in the last article from 
that of the curve, the equation of the osculating plane may be written in the form 

q = {f+u){f+s){f+t)-''a (184); 

where t is supposed to remain constant, while s and u vary together. It is easy to 
verify that this plane contains two consecutive tangents to the curve. 
The reciprocal of the plane is the point (compare Art. 5) 

p = (/' + 0'-««', a' = [aju,pa-] (185); 
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and consequently the cuspidal edges of the reciprocals of curves of the family (176) 
belong to a similar family obtained by altering a into a and / into its conjugate. 
Also the sum of the exponents m for a curve and the cuspidal edge of its reciprocal 
is equal to 2. 

The developable formed by the tangents to the new cuspidal edge is 

^ = (/' + «'•)(/' + <)!-«'«' . (186); 

and it may be worth while to verify directly that lines of this reciprocal developable 
are reciprocal to the corresponding lines of (179). Also lines in a united plane 
reciprocate into lines through a united point of the conjugate function ; so that we 
can assert that the number of lines of the developable of a curve whose exponent 
is m which lie in a united plane is the number of lines of the developable of a curve 
whose exponent is 2 — m which pass through a united point. 

46. The points {s) in which an osculating plane (184) at {t) cuts the curve again 
are found by combining this equation with (176) and putting 

S^p = = S(/+ sYa (f + tf'-a' = Sa'(/+ tf'^" (/+ s)-a . . (1 87). 

In this, when we use the expression (178) for a and when we observe (185) that 

(/ = [afapd] = tlq.q.q,'] {h - h) {h " h) ih - h) . . . . (188), 

equation (187) becomes 



\m 



^^'^Ah + ^nh-h){ts-h)it4-t,) = . . . .(189). 
The points at which the plane meets the curve four times are determined by 

2(l)'"(^l+0'(^2-^s)(^3-O(«4-«2) = '(190). 

SECTION VIII. 
The Dissection of a Linear Function. 

Art. Page 

47. /=F^whenF = F,^/=l 256 

48. Condition for the reduction /=FR when R = r( )r"i 257 

49. Eeduction of ^ to GR when G2=l 258 

50. Reduction of an arbitrary function /=F6R 258 

51. Reduction of a function to a product of self-conjugate functions 258 

47. In addition to the decomposition of a function into its self-conjugate and 
non-conjugate parts by addition and subtraction, there is another very useful 
resolution by multiplication and division analogous to Tait's resolution of a linear 
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vector function into a function representing a pure strain following or followed by 
a rotation. 

Multiply any function into its conjugate, and write 

ff = r' (191), 

where F is the self-conjugate function whose double operation is equivalent to the 
operation of the self-conjugate function jQ^ (Art. 36). 

Introducing a new linear function g and its conjugate (7' defined by the relations 

/=Fsr, / = ^'F or 5r = F-y,^'=/F-i .... (192), 

it appears that this function is the inverse of its conjugate, for 

g'g = l=gg' ......... (l93) 

is a consequence of the equations of definition. 

The geometrical property of this new function is, that points conjugate to the unit 

sjjhere remain conjugate after transformation. 

For if 

8pq = 0, then Sgpgq = Spggq = (194). 

In particular the unit sphere is converted into itself by the transformation. 

This transformation is orthogonal, points and planes being transformed by the 
same function (Art. 4). • 

48. On counting the constants, it appaars that an arbitrary function f cannot be 
reduced to the product of a self-conjugate function and a conical rotator 

Il = r()r-\ Il^ = R-^=r-i( )r (195), 

there being sixteen constants in/, ten in F, and three in K 

In order to determine the conditions, observe that by the last article 

F'zzff if /=FK, and RR' = 1 (196). 

Now I say that if a scalar remains a scalar after the operation of R, the function 
is a conical rotator. For then 

SRV = S/)R(1) = (197), 

and therefore R'/o or R/> remains a vector whatever vector p may be ; and, moreover, 
the angle between any two vectors is unaltered by the transformation.* 
Thus the condition required is simply 

/(1) = F(1), where F'=ff (198); 

and when the reduction is possible it is generally determinate. 

* Compare the Appendix to the New Edition of Hamilton's * Elements,' vol. ii., p. 366. 
VOL. CCI. — A. 2 L 
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49. A function w?nch ix the inverse of its conjugate is in general reducible in an 
infinite variety of ivays to the product of a self conjugate function and a rotator. 

Because gg^ = 1 in the notation of Art. 47, the conditions (198) that g should be 

reducible are 

^(1) = G(1), where 0^=1,0 = 0' (199), 

for simplicity writing 

l+g{l) = a, l-sr(l) = 6 (200); 

it is evident from the last equation that 

Ga=a, Gh=-h, Sa& == (201) ; 

so a and 6 are united points of G, and conjugate with respect to the unit sphere. 

Take any point c in the polar plane of 6, and any point d in the polar line of ac ; 

and assume 

Gc = c, Gd=-d (202); 

then the function determined by the four relations (201) and (202) is self-conjugate, 
and its symbolic equation is G^ — 1 = 0. By the construction it follows that 

Sa6 = S6c = Sad = Scd = (203), 

and the function is consequently self-conjugate. 

We have now determined a self-conjugate function, one of an infinite number, 
which satisfies (19 9),. and the proposition is proved. 

The rotator corresponding to G is of course 

K = G-V = G(7 (204). 

50. The results of recent articles establish the possibility of reducing an arbitrary 

function to the form 

/=FGE (205); 

where F, G, and R satisfy the equations 

F^=ir, F-y(l) = G(l), G^ = l, R = GF-y. . . (206); 

and by analogous processes the function may also be reduced to other forms such as 
GjFjlRi, but on these we need not delay. 

51. An arbitral^ function may he reduced to a quotient or product of two self- 
conjugate functions, 

Assimiing 

/=Fr% •• . . (207), 

it appears that the united points of / (compare Art. 30) satisfy the equations 

F,« = <,Fja ; F,i = ijFjt ; F,c = t^^c ; F^d = t^^^d . . (208) ; 
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but on the supposition that F^ and F2 are self-conjugate, it follows (135) that these 
united points form a tetrahedron self- conjugate to the two quadrics SqYiq = 0, 
SqFc^q = 0. Take therefore any quadric to which this tetrahedron is self-conjugate ; 
Fi is determined and F^ follows from (207). 
Otherwise the function 

F2 (q) . (abed) = xa (qhcd) + yV (aqcd) + z& {abqd) + wd^ (abcq) . (209) 

is self-conjugate (Art. 21) when {cdh'c'd') is the tetrahedron reciprocal to {abed) ; and 
on comparison with (208) the function F^ may be written down. The four scalars 
a;, y, 2;, w are arbitrary, as might have been expected, since each self-conjugate 
function involves ten constants, while / involves sixteen. 
If two functions can be simultaneously reduced to the forms 

/i = F-iF,. /, = F-% ■ (210). 

the united points of f^ and f<^ must form tetrahedra self-conjugate to a common 
quadric, or 

F^i = Xi [fti^i^i], &c. F(Xo = a^gC^s^s^g]' &c (211). 

In this case the eight jmited points are so related that any quadric 

^qY^q = (212) 

which passes through seven, passes also through the eighth. 

The condition that the point a^ should be on the quadric may be written (211) 

SaiF3F-i[6iCic;i] = 0, or {Y'^Y^a^.b^, c,,d,) = . . . (213), 

and if 6^, c^, and d^ are likewise on the quadric, it follows (Art. 24) that the first 
invariant of the function F'^Fg vanishes. Hence if the points ao, 6^, c^ are also on 
the quadric, the remaining point d^ must lie on the quadric too.* Thus one of the 
united points is fixed with respect to the others, and the functions f^ and /^ must 
satisfy three conditions, which reduce the number of their constants to 29, and this 
is precisely the number involved in the two quotients F'T^, F^^Fg. 



♦ Compare Appendix to the New Edition of the * Elements of Quaternions,' vol, ii., p. 364. 
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SECTION IX. 

The Determination of Linear Transformations which satisfy Certain 

Conditions. 

Art. Page 

52. Transformations converting one given quadric into another 260 

53. The transformations of a quadric and a linear complex into themselves 260 

54. The conditions that it may be possible to transform simultaneously a given quadric 

and a linear complex into another given quadric and a linear complex 261 

55. Transformations converting one conic into another given conic 262 

56. The condition for the simultaneous transformation of two conies into others .... 262 

57. One twisted cubic may be converted into another with arbitrary correspondence of the 

points 263 

58. The condition for the conversion of one unioursal quartio into another 264 

52. The results of Art. 47 afford a simple solution of such problems as to find a 
traTisformation which shall convert one quadmc into another. 

Symbolically this problem amounts to solving the equation 

Fx=/'F,/ (214) 

which connects two known self-conjugate functions F^ and F3 with an unknown 
function f and its conjugate. 

The first quadric is reduced to the unit sphere by the transformation 

?i = ^i% so that SqY^q = Sqc (215). 

The unit sphere is converted into itself by the transformation (Art. 47) 

q2 = 99u BO that Sq,^ =Sq^^ if gg' = 1 (216); 

and finally the sphere is converted into the second quadric by the transformation 

?3 = F3"*?23 so that Sg,^ = S(?3F2^3 (217). 

Thus the transformation 

/=FrW», 99'=^ I (218) 

converts the first quadric into the second ; and evidently this is the most general 
transfonnation fulfilling the conditions. 

53. To convert an arbitrary function "/" into itself, observe that the transforma- 
tion must belong to the group (compare (218)), 

F=/o-W; where /=/o+/, ^5^=1 (219), 

which converts the self-conjugate part /q of the function into itself 
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The problem therefore reduces to the determination of g from the equation 
(compare (214)) 

/.=/oV7o-*.//-/o-W (220). 

The form of this equation suggests the new function 

fu=UVJo\ fn+f'n = ^ (221); 

and the equation (220) reduces to 

/// = 9'L<J ^^gfa^faO • . (222); 

and the problem reduces to the determination of a function g commutative with the 
known function f^^ 

The function g must possess the same'* united points as /^^ ; or g must be of the 
form (compare (221)) 

fl^ = ^ + yA + ^/; + ^^y:/; <J--^-yfu^^Lf-^^^Lf • • (223). 

Actually multiplying these expressions we find (219) 

gg ^\^{x^-zf,rf-[yf„^wf,rf (224); 

and as this equation must be equivalent to the latent quartic of the function f^^^ 
it must vanish when for f^^ are substituted its latent roots. Now (Art. 23) the 
latent roots of f^^ are identical with those of f^, and the latent roots of the latter 
function (Art. 12) are of the form ± \/s, ± v/ — s\ Substituting and reducing, 
we find in terms of the two invariants n/' and n^ of /^, two equations 

1 = a;2 + n^ {2yw - 2? -^ n/'tv% 

= 2xz^y^ + n/ {2yiv - 2^ ^Jif'ttr) + n^ .... (225) 

connecting the four scalars a;, y, z and w. Hence, reverting to the original functions, 
the transformation 

F = X + 2^0-y/o + 2/o-y//o + t^/o-y//o (226) 

converts the function / into itself ; in other words, it converts the quadric and the 

linear complex 

8qfoq = 0. S>/2 = (227) 

into themselves. 

54. Passing on to the general case, let us consider the relations which must be 

satisfied when one function / can be converted into another F ; or the conditions 

that a quadric and a complex can be simultaneously converted into^ another given 

quadric and another given complex. 

* Compare Art. 38, and the Appendix to Hamilton's * Elements,' vol. ii., p. 364. 
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The first quadric is converted into the second by the transformation (218) 
Fo"V/o*> ^^d this converts the first complex into 

Sl>.FoV/o-»-/../o-VFoV . -■ (228); 

and, on comparison with the second complex, it appear that we must have 

Fo-»F,Fo-* = 9fo-*f/o-% or F, = gf,,g-' ..'... (229), 

where we have introduced two new symbols for greater convenience. 

Equation (229) requires the fiinctions F^, and /,, to have the same latent roots 
(Art. 23) ; or again, Fq""^F, and fo"^/, must have the same latent roots, and this is 
the suflScient condition, for it appears, on substituting a united point of F^^ in (229), 
that the function g' must convert the united points of F^^ into those of /,, ; and it 
is always possible to find a function g capable of doing this, because (Art. 12) the 
united points of the two functions are quadrilaterals upon the unit sphere, and a 
function g^ always converts this sphere into itself. 

Thus, given two quadrics and two linear complexes, it is possible to transforTn 
simultaneously one quadric into the other and one complex into the- other whenever the 
latent roots of the functions /q'/^ and Fo""^F, are proportional. 

55. To find a transformation which shall convert one conic into another. 
The essentials of the problem are contained in the equation 

f{at^ + 2bt + c) = w {a'6^ + 2Vs + c') (230). 

In order that the right-hand number may be a quadratic function of t, it is necessary 
to have 

w=ivt + ^y, s=^±^ (231); 

SO that on equating powers of t we obtain, in the usual notation for binary quantics, 
fa = (tt'/ycOCH'; /& = {a'bWXuvXu'u') ; fc = (a'&VXt^V)^ .... (232). 

These relations are not sufficient to determine the function ; we may arbitrarily assume 
two quaternions d and d^ and write fd = d' (Art. 3). The function thus determined 
involves eleven arbitrary constants, the four w, u\ v, v' which regulate the corre- 
spondence of point to point on the conies, and the seven (eight less one) involved in the 
two quaternions d and d\ for multiplying these by a common factor is without effect. 

56. In order to transform simultaneously two given conies into tivo other conies, 
a single relation must exist connecting the conies. 

Affixing numeral suffixes, 1, 2, to the various symbols in (232), we obtain the 
system of six equations which the function /must satisfy. Any six quaternions are 
connected by two relations, and the equations 
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+ (*"ia"2i + ^s^iiVh + 2 (Si^si + «2.V22) ^2 + («i22i + h^n) <?2 = • (233) 
(.s>'„ + s'o x'jo) a'j + 2 (6-'iyV + *',y'i2) ^'i + (■^'i^'u + .v'/,,)c'i 

+ («'ia^2i + «'2 a^22K2 + 2 (s^'ai + ^'2^22) ^'2 + («'i2'2i + «'i2'22) c'a = ; 

I 

in which ^j, 53, s\^ s\ are arbitrary, but the other scalars given may be taken as 
determining the two pairs of relations connecting the two sets of six quaternions. 

When the left-hand members of the equations analogous to (232) are multiplied by 
^1^11 + h^n^ ^^*y ^^d added, the sum is zero; and the sum of the right-hand members 
is (with an obvious abbreviation) 

\{h^i\+H^\^. hVu+s^iyn^ h^n+^^i'i^^^ 

luV,fc\]=0 (234), 

or, for simplicity, 

(.iX,i + s,X,,) a\ + 2 (,9iYii + .2Y12) h\ + (^iZi, + s\Z,^ c\ 

+ (^1X21 + ^2X02) a\ + 2 (51Y21 + ^sY,..) &'2 + (^1 Z21 + 52Z22) c'2= . . (235) 

where Xn is a quadratic in u^ v^, and Yn Zn its successive polars to u'^\. This rela- 
tion connecting the six quaternions must be equivalent to the second equation (233), 
so we may equate corresponding coefficients of quaternions, when we shall obtain six 
equations linear in ^j, s^^ s\, s'^- Let s\ and s^ be eliminated from them. The result 
is the system of determinants 



^ll^l+-^12^3 Yii5i + Yi2.V2 ^11^1 + ^19^2 •X21^1 + -^22^2 Ygi^i + Ygg^g Zgi^i + Zjg^g 
^11 2/11 ^11 ^21 2f21 ^21 

^12 yi2 ^12 ^22 2/22 *22 



= 0.(236), 



which is equivalent to four equations. But s^ and s^ are arbitrary ; consequently this 
system of determinants breaks up into two independent systems, equivalent to eight 
equations among the eight scalars u^ v. The eight scalars enter homogeneously into 
the equations, and may be eliminated, leaving a single condition connecting the four 
conies, in order that it may be possible to find a transformation which shall convert 
two of them into the remaining two. 

57. A ttvisted cubic may be transformed into another twisted cubic with arbitrary 
correspondence of the points. 

The equation of transformation of one arbitrary twisted cubic into another is 
(compare Art. 43) 

fiabcdXt, If = {dVdd^Jut + w', vt + vj (237). 

Hence equating coefficients of ^ four equations are obtained which serve to deter- 
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mine / for arbitrary values of u, i\ u\ v' (Art. 3). These four scalars may be selected 
in any way we please. 

58. A single condition connects two quartics of the second class^ when it is possible 
to transfoi^m one into the other. 

The equation of transformation is 

/{ahcdejty If = {p!Vc\VcX^Li + u\ vt + v'Y (238), 

and five equations of condition may be written down analogous to (232). 
Let the relations connecting the sets of five quaternions be 

Xrfi + ix^h + ^x^c + 4^3^ + x^e = 0, yX + 4?/^// + &ijj + iy^d' + y^t = . (239) ; 

then, as in Art. 56 (234), we obtain the equation 

Xoa' + 4Xi&' + 6Xoc' + 4X3CZ' + X/ =0 (240), 

where 

Xo = {x^x^Xc^x^^xJiuvy (241), 

and where Xi, X^, X3, and X^ are its successive polars to u'v\ 
On comparison of (240) and (239) the equality of ratios 

^-Q = ^ =: ^ = ?3 -. ^ . (242) 

yo Vi Vi ys 2/4 

is seen to be necessary. This is equivalent to four quartic equations in the homo- 
geneous variables xi^ t\ n\ v\ and the resultant of these four equations equated to 
zero is the single condition in question. 



SECTION X. 

COVARIANCE OF FUNCTIONS. 

Art. Page 

59. The eight types of covariance 264 

60. Special cases in which the types coalesce . 265 

61. Second general method of obtaining co variant fimctions 266 

62. The Hamiltonian invariants and the method of arrays 266 

59. The subject of covariance naturally arises in connection with the various 
transformations lately considered, but as the principles laid down in the note on 
Invariants of Linear Vector Functions printed in the Appendix to the new edition of 
* Hamilton's Elements ' apply with but slight modification to the more general case of 
quaternion functions, it does not seem desirable to go into any great detail 

^ A quartic of the second class is the partial intersection of a cubic and quadric surface, and only one 
quadric can bo drawn through iL 
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We propose to obtain functions from given functions y\, j^, /g, &c., which fall 
into certain classes connected by invariantal relations. We denote two arbitrary- 
functions by the Roman capitals X, Y, and we consider the transformations 
effected by multiplying a given function by X and into Y. 

This transformation changes the series of functions 

/i> /2> J^> • • • /i^ /3> • • • /1/2 /3/i fh (243) 

into the series 

X/,Y, X/,Y, X/3Y, . . . XfJf^f.X . . . X/J.-^ffY.^ . (244) ; 

and we shall speak of this as the (XY) class. 

The series 

/i" > A" > /s" > • • • /i" A/3" > • • • fCf%f^ fUh ' • • (245) 
becomes 

Y-yr^x-'. Y-Vf'X-\ Y-Yf'x-\ . . . Y-yrV^/s-^x-^ . . . 

^-'fC'fJf'fJf'^-' (246). 

and this is the (Y"'\ X"^) class. 
The S3ries 

fjf\fjf' fjf'f^ff' (247) 

is the (XX"^) class, transforming into the series 

XfJ,-'X-\XfJ,-^X-\...XfJ,-YJ,-^X-^. . . . (248); 
and finally the series 

/rV2. /rVs. • . . fcVJs-'A (249) 

forms the (Y^^Y) class, as it transforms into 

Y-Vry.Y. Y-vrVsY. . . . Y-vr Ws-y^Y . . . (250). 

Inverse functions of the (XY) class belong to the (Y~^X~^) class, and conversely; 
inverse functions of the classes (XX "^) or (Y""^Y) belong to their own class, and so 
also do products and quotients of functions of these classes. The product of an 
(XY) function into a (Y'^X""^) function is an (XX ~^) function, and so on. 

In like manner there are four classes for the conjugate functions, as appears on 
taking the conjugates of a typical function. The annexed scheme exhibits the eight 
classes, the conjugates being printed under their correspondents : — 

(XY), (Y-^X-i) (XX-i), (Y-^Y) 

(Y'X') (X'-iY'-i) (X'-^XO (Y'Y'-^) (251). 

60. When we deal with quadrics or complexes, or when the condition is imposeil 
that self-conjugate functions remain self-conjugate, the classes of the conjugate type 

VOL. OCT. — A. 2 M 
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coincide with those originally found, but in a different order. In this case Y is the 
conjugate of X, and the scheme (251) becomes 

(XX') (X'-iX-i) (XX-i) (X'-iXO 

(XXO (X'-^X-^) (X'-iXO (X X-i) .... (252). 

In this case the conjugate of a transformed function is .the transformed function of 
the conjugate. 

Again, in the general case, when Y = X"^, the types of the upper row (251) 
merge in the single type (XX"^), and the conjugates m the type (X'""^X'). 

Finally, all types unite in the single class (XX') when X is the inverse of its 
conjugate (Art. 47). 

6 1 . Covariant functions may be derived by the following general process, as well 
as by multiplication and division. For arbitrary scalars, <i, i^, <g, &c., 

nt{ttf)-^[abc] = [ttfa, ttf% ttfc\ = tt^t^% F^^^\ahc\ . . . (253), 

where Ut is the fourth invariant of %tf, and where 

F,^[abc] = tlf\a,r,b,f,c] (254), 

the summation in this last equation referring to permutation of the sujffixes. 
These fimctions belong to the (Y~^X"*^) class, because 



(255), 



nx and Hy being the fourth invariants of X and Y. 

In like manner functions of the (X Y) class are obtainable in the form 



(256). 



62. Although rather foreign to the subject of this paper, it may be as well to indicate 
the nature of the Hamiltonian quaternion invariants of a system of functions. It 
was stated in a paper on Quaternion Arrays* that these invariants are included in 
the quotient 

/i^ /i& fi<^ /i^' 

/2« Af> U f%d 



< 



}- -^ {abed) (257), 



/«« fnh fnC fnd 

abed 



formed by dividing a four-column array by (abed), each row of the array consisting of 
the results of operation by a single function on four arbitrary quaternions. Briefly, 

* 'Trans. Roy. Irish Acad.,' vol. 32, p. 30. 
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a quaternion array may be defined as a function which vanishes if, and only if, the 
constituents of every row can be linearly connected by the same set of scalar multi- 
pliers. It is multiplied by a scalar if every constituent in a column is multiplied by 
that scalar ; and the sign of the array is changed if contiguous columns are trans- 
posed. 

These laws are precisely the laws which govern the function (abed), which is in 
fact a one-row array, so that if in (257) we replace any one of the four quaternions 
by any quaternion oca + yb + zc -{- wdy the quotient remains unchanged. The 
quotient is therefore an invariant in the Hamiltonian sense ; it remains unchanged 
when the four quaternions or, &, c, d are operated on by the function Y. 

If we regard the lowest row as consisting of the results of operating by the 
special linear fiinction unity on a, 6, c and d, and if we replace fi.fz • • •/« by X/^Y, 
X/'gY, . . . XfnY and unity in the last row by XY ; to a factor, UyUx, the quotient 
becomes the corresponding quotient for the system of functions 

x/,xrsx/,xr\...x/,x-i. 



SECTION XL 

The Numerical Characteristics of Certain Curves and Assemblages 

OF Points. 

Art. Page 

63. The number of points represented by {Qi, Q2} = 0, Qn being a quaternion function of q 

of order Mn 267 

64. The order and rank of the curve [QiQ2Q8]-=0 267 

66. The order and rank of the curve ((QiQ2QsQ4Q6)) = 269 

66. The number of points represented by (((QiQ2Q8Q4Q6Q6))) = 270 

67. Conditions for the vanishing of the system [[Q1Q2Q3Q4]] = 270 

63. In order to facilitate fiiture investigations, we shall determine the numerical 
characteristics of certain curves and systems of points which frequently occur. 

Using the symbol Q» to denote a homogeneous quaternion function of q of the order 
M«, it appears from Salmon's chapter on the " Order of Restricted Systems of 
Equations " in his * Modem Higher Algebra/ that 

{QiQ2} = 0, or t,Q, + t^Q^ = (258) 

represents a system of points whose number is 

Mi^ + Mi^Ma + MiM^+Ma^ (259). 

64. In like manner the chapter cited enables us to write down the order of the 
curve represented by 

[QiQ2Q3] = 0, or hQ, + t^Q^ + t,(^^=0 , , , . (260); 
2 M 2 
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but as it is desirable to determine also its rank and the number of its apparent double 
points, we shall adopt a different method. 

The quaternions a and h being arbitrary, the identity 

Qi {(^flzoh) + Q, {q,aiq,) + Q3 (atQ.Qg) + a {hq,q,q,) + h (Q AQa^) = . (261), 

shows that the two surfaces 

(«QiQ2Q3) = o, (6QiQ2Q3) = o (262) 

intersect in the curve (260), and also in a complementary curve common to the three 
sur fac es 

(a6Q2Q3) = 0, (aZ;Q3Qi) = 0, (a^Q^Qo) = .... (263); 

for when (262) is satisfied, the identity shows that either (260) or (263) must be 
satisfied. 

Let m denote the order of the curve (260) ; then the order of the complementary is 

(Mi + M2 + M3)^-m = m' (264), 

the orders of the two surfaces (262) being Mj + Mj + Mg. 

Again, considering the intersection of the second and third surfaces (263), it follows 

from the identity that they intersect in the complementary curve and in the new 

curve 

[Qia&] =0 (265) ; 

and because the orders of the surfaces are Mj + Mg and M^ + Mg, the order m^ of 
this new curve is connected with m' by the relation 

(Mi + M2)(Mi + M3)-m' = w, (266). 

Again, writing down the identity 

a (frcgQi) + 6 (c^QiCe) + c {q(^^ab) + q (q^ahc) + Qi {ahcq) = . (267), 

in which q is the variable quaternion, while a, 6 and c are constants, it appears 
exactly as before that the surfaces 

(a&2Qi) = 0, (a6cQi) = (268), 

of orders Mj + 1 and M^, intersect in the curve (265) and in a complementary curve 
which is obviously the complete intersection of the surfaces 

{ahcq) = 0, (a6cQi) = (269) ; 

that is, a plane and a surface of order M^. 
Now the relations* 

* Salmon's 'Geometry of Three Dimensions,' Arts. 345, 346. 
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2{/i-h') = {m-m'){,i-l){p-l), r-r'=(m-m')(/x + i;-2) . (270) 

connect the number of apparent double points (h) and the rank (r) of a curve with 
those of its complementary in the intersection of two surfaces of orders ft and v. But 
we know the characteristics of the plane curve (269) to be 

»i/ = Mi, r/ = Mi(Mi-l). V = (271); 

and hence we find the characteristics of its complementary (U65), 

m, = Mi^ 7', = 2Mi2(Mi-l), 2A^ = Mi2(Mi~l)^ . . (272); 

and these in turn give the characteristics for the curve r//, 

m' = S,; 7-'=22(2i-2) + 23; 2h' = !,{%-' t, + 1) -S, . (273), 

and, finally, for the original curve (260) we have 

ni = 2,^ - 2^ ; r = 2t,^ - dt.t.^ + Sg - 2 (Si^ - t^) ; 

2A = (V-S2)'-(22,^-32,S2 + 23) + (Si»-2,) . (274), 

where Si, So and S3 are the sum, the sum of the products in pairs, and the product of 
the three quantities M^, Mg and M3. 
As examples, for the twisted cubic 

[fiqA<ia'] = (275), 

Ml = Mjj = 1, M3 = 0, and Si = 2, S^ = 1, S3 = 0, so that m = 3, r = 4, h = 1. 
For the curve 

{MMzq\ = o (276), 

Si = 3, S2 = 3, S3 = 1 ; and w = 6, 7- = 16, fe = 7. 

These numbers admit of course of simple verification.* 

65. In like manner proceeding one step further we calculate the characteristics of 
the curve common to the five surfaces obtained by equating to zero the coefficients in 
the identity 

QiCQAQiQ ) + Q2(Q3Q4Q5Qi) + Q3(Q.Q5QiQ2) + Qi(Q5Q.Q2Q3) + Q6(QiQ2Q3Q4) 

= . . (277) 
to be 

m = SMiMo, r = SMiSMiM^ + SMiM^Mg - 2SM1M3 • . . (278) ; 

this curve being the complementary of (260) for the fourth and fifth surfaces. 

The curve common to the five surfaces may be conveniently designated by the 
equation in double brackets 

r ♦ The expression for the rank of a curve, 'Modern Higher Algebra,' Art. 284, seems to require 
modification. 
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((QiQAQ A)) = (279) 

which is intended to denote that every set of four of the included quaternions is 
linearly connected. 

66. For the number of points common to the surfaces whose equations are 
obtained by deleting two of the quaternions included in triple brackets 

(((QiQAQ^QsQe))) = (280). 

Salmon's formula (' Modern Higher Algebra') gives 

N = SMiM^Mg (281). 

67. To complete the scheme, we may regard the equation 

[[Q1QAQ4]] =0 (282), 

as requiring the four quaternions Qi, Q3, Q3, Q^ to be collinear ; or the four curves 
(260), obtained by omitting one quaternion, to have common points. If these points 
exist they satisfy the equation (compare (279)) 

((aQiQ2Q3Q4)) = (283), 

or lie on the complementary common to the five surfaces. 

A curve meets its complementary (* Geometry of Three Dimensions,' Art. 346) in 

t = m{ii + v — 2) — r (284) 

points, and in particular for the curve [Q1Q2Q3] and the two surfaces (aQiQgQs) = 0, 
(QiQsQsQ*) = 0, we find the number to be (compare (274)) 

t, = t{t,-t, + M,{Z,^^t,) (285). 

These points are generally variable with the arbitrary quaternion a. 
Again, the surfece 

(«QiQsQ8)(6QiQ2Q*) + ^(«QiQ2Q4)(&QiQA) = o . • . .(286) 

intersects (Q1Q2Q3Q4) = in [Q1Q2Q3] = 0, [Q1Q2Q4] = 0, and in the complementary 
corresponding to 6. When we seek the intersection of the curve [QiQ^Qs] = with 
its complex complementary on this surface, the number of points is found to be 
2^4 + Mi^ + Mi^Mjj + MiMg^ + M/, and these can all be accounted for by (285) and 
(259). 

We can also in this manner determine the points common to the two complemen- 
taries(283) answering to a and 6 to be SM^M^Mg, employing the characteristics (278), 
and putting M5 = 0, 
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SECTION XII. 

On the Geometrical Kelations depending on Two Functions and on the 

Four Functions /, /', /q and /^ 
Art. Page 

68. Relations of the quadric Sqf(^ = and the complex S/pf^q » to the linear transformation 

produced by the function/ 271 

69. The quadrilateral common to the quadric and the linear complex 272 

70. The quadratic complex of connectors of points and their correspondents 272 

71. The extension of Hamilton's theory of the "umbilicar generatrices" 273 

72. The locus of the united points of functions of the system {aff+i/f' + z')'^ {xf -k- yf' •¥ z) 

is the twisted sextic [/^,/'^, ^] = 274 

73. The case in which / and/' are replaced by arbitrary functions. The sextic intersects a 

united plane of the system in three residual collinear points 274 

74. The numerical characteristics of the sextic 275 

75. The surface generated by its triple chords 275 

76. The satellite q=xfia-\-yf^ of a point a, and the quadratic complex of satellites . . . 276 

77. Satellites and triple chords of the sextic 276 

78. An arbitrary plane contains one point and its satellite 277 

79. The/actt«of aplane. Case of a united plane 277 

80. Special case for the functions /and/' 278 

68. We devote this section to the study of the geometrical relations connecting 

a function / with its conjugate /', its self-conjugate part ^o and its non-conjugate 

part y) (Art. 9), and to the relations connecting a pair of arbitrary functions fi 

and/g. 

The quadric 

Sg/? = S^A = Sg/o?. . (287) 

is the locus of a point which is conjugate with respect to the unit sphere to its 
correspondent in each of the transformations due to/,/' and/o. 
The linear complex 

Md = 0, or ^fq = ^qfp, or ^pfq = Bqfp .... (288), 

may be written in the form (compare p. 223). 

Spq'S/q = Sqp'S^, (1*8^ = ^,1^8/?=/?) (289), 

which expi'esses that the product of the perpendiculars from q', the derived of one 
point Q, and from the centre of reciprocation on the polar plane of another point P 
with respect to the unit sphere, multiplied by the perpendicular (S/q) from Q on the 
plane which is projected to infinity by the transfonnation, is equal to the correspond- 
ing product of three perpendiculars found by interchanging p and Q. This property 
is also true when/ is replaced by its conjugate/'. 
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The equation of the complex may also be regarded as representing the assemblage 
of lines converted hy f, into conjugate lines with respect to the unit sphere. 

69. In order to determine the four lines common to the quadric and the linear 

complex, observe that the point of contact (fo'^h) of a plane Shq = with the 

quadric must also be the point of concourse (f/'^h) of the lines of the complex in that 

plane, in order that the plane may contain lines common to the two assemblages. 

Therefore the points e in which the pairs of common lines intersect satisfy the 

equations 

e = fr^h = u'^ff^ or h=ffi = rif,e (290). 

Thus four points e are determined, the united points of the function /q^^). 

It appears, as in Art. 1 2, that the latent roots of this function are equal and 
opposite, and that the united points form a quadrilateral on the quadric. 

Otherwise, the invariants of /o~y^ and ofy^/g"^ are identical (Art. 23), and these 
functions satisfy the same symbolic quartic ; and because their conjugates, — y^/o"^ 
and — ^o"!// likewise satisfy the same quartic, it must be of the form 

{fo-V)' + N"(/o-y.)^ + N = 0, or ((/o-'/)^ - «,^) {{f.-^)' - u,^) = . (291). 

Hence the lines in question are determined on solution of a quadratic equation. 
When these four points e^, e'], Cj, e\ are taken as points of reference,* so that 

the equations of the quadric and complex may by the aid of (290) (compare again 
Art. 12) be reduced to the forms 

xy + ;tuj = u^ {xy^ — x'y) + u^ {zwf — z'w) = . . . . (293). 

70. The locus of points whose correspondents are in perspective with a fixed 
point a is the twisted cubic 

/g + /g = a or [/^, 5, a] = (294), 

and the locus of lines which pass through a fixed point a and connect a point and its 
correspondent is the cone 

fq + tq^xfa-^-ya or {fqqfao) — (i \295). 

^ Observe that these four points e are the only points for which 

the signs = being used to denote equality when the quaternions are multiplied by a suitable factor. For 
vector functions 

only when pac, where c is the spin-vector. 
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The complex of lines connecting points and their correspondents has for its 
'^^^*^°^' {fppfqi)^0 (296); 

and the locus of points whose connectors to correspondents intersect a fixed line a 6 is 

the quadric surface 

{fqqah) = (297). 

The reciprocal of the complex (296) is the complex of the conjugate 

{fppAH) = (298); 

for the line p^q' is reciprocal to the line jp, fp if Spp^ = 8/75^'= ^p>f'p' = ^2]f'q^ = 0, 
which requires p\ q\ fp\ f'q' to be coplanar. 

The formulae of this article comprise many theorems with respect to the normals 
of confocal quadrics. It may also be observed that the complex (2 90) is unchanged 
when /is replaced by (/+ x) (/+ y)"^. 

71. An arbitrary quadric has eight generator which connect a point and iti 
correspondent in an arbitrary transformation. This is the extension of Hamilton's 
celebrated theory of the umbilical generators. (Compare Art. 40.) • 

The conditions that the line g^ = /a + 5a should be a generator of the arbitrary 

quadric surface 

SgFg = (299) 

are 

SaFa = 0, Sa(/T + F/)a = 0, Sa/'F/a = . . . . (300) ; 

so that we can determine eight points a as the intersections of three known quadrics, 
and the lines joining these points to their correspondents are the common generators 
of the complex and the quadric. 

Four of these lines are generators of one system of the quadric and four of the 
other system. 

Four of the lines must belong to one system of generators. Let these be 
determined by the points a^, a^, ag, a^. The condition that the line pq should 
meet the line a^ fa^ is 

(M«iA) = or SM[ai/a,]+SM(a,/a,) = . . (301); 
and because any line which meets three of these four lines likewise meets the fourth, 
we must have for proper selection of the weights 

* When we refer ^ and q to the united points of/, the equation of this complex takes the forms 

2 {tifs + ^1^4) (y^ - y'x) {J^' - x'w) = 0, 2 (^2 - k) {h - U) {yzx'vf + }/s!xw) = 0, 
where 

p — xa-{-yb + zc + tod, q = x'a + yb + /c + w'd. 

A vector equation may also be employed, for if we put ^= 1 +a, j=jp + p, the equation of the complex 
may be replaced by 

(/+0p = w(/+s)(1 + «), or /> = i;(V(/+0"'(l + a)-aS(/+/)-i(l + a)), 

when we eliminate s by separating the tcilar and vector parts after inversion otf+t 
\0L. CCI. — A. 2 N 
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Hence the eight points common to three of the quadrics 

(q/qdnfan) = (n = 1, 2, 3, or 4) (303) 

are likewise common to the fourth. But four of these points are the united points of 
the function /, while the remaining four determine (297) four lines of the complex 
(296) which meet the four generators. These four lines are common to the quadric 
and the complex, and make up with the other four the complete system of eight lines. 
In accordance with (302) we may write for the two sets of four lines* 

{«V^^} + {a'2/«'2} + {«'3/a'3}+{</<] = .... (304), 

and it may be remarked that a direct interpretation of (302) is that four equilibrating 
forces can be placed along the lines of either set, for the first equation (302) expressed 
that the resultant of four forces vanishes, and the second requires their moment with 
respect to the centre of reciprocation to be zerot (see (33), p. 230). 

72. The locus of the united points of all functions of the system 

is the curve 

lM'qq] = (306); 

and this curve (276) is a sextic whose rank is 16, and the number of whose apparent 

double points is 7. 

If g^ is a united point of a function (305) and t the corresponding latent root, we 

obviously have 

{x-ta/)fq + {y--ty')fq + {z-tz^)q:=^0 .... (307), 

whence (306) follows immediately. 

The sextic curve is evidently the locus of united points of the conjugates 
{xf' + yf'{-z) of functions xf+^yf^ + z, but it is not the locus of united points of 
conjugates of functions of the general type (305). 

In the following articles we shall consider some part of the theory of two arbitrary 
fimctions f^ and /g, as it is partially applicable to the subject under discussion. 

73. The loci of the united points of aU functions of the two systems 

(«</"! + ^A + ^)-' Wx + yf. + ^) and (a/// + y'f^ + ^-^ {xf^ + yf^ + z) (308) 
are respectively the sextic curves 

\.Mfm'\ = 0. [/, W??] = (309). 

These two curves unite in the special case of /^ =//. The first is the locus of the 
united points of the system xf^ -|- yf^ + 2;, and the second is the corresponding locus 
for the conjugate system. 

* In the notation of arrays 2 { pn<ln] - implies 2 {pn^t^ = 2 \^P'nfli^ = 0. 
t If On = AnSo^i, fon = BnS/ftn, An = 1 + o^, Bn = 1 + )Sn, the equations (302) become 
2 03«-a„) Sa«S/an = 0; 2Va„i8nSanS/an=0. 
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The locus of the united planes of the ay stem ic/^i + Sf/a + 2J is the reciprocal of the 
conjugate sextic. 

By the conjugate sextic we mean the second curve (309), and the proposition is 
obvious when we reflect that a united plane of a function is the reciprocal of the 
corresponding united point of its conjugate (Art. 8). 

The united plane of a function of the system xf^ + vfz + ^ ^^^ ^^^ sextic in three 
united points and in three other collinear points. 

The equation of a united plane of the function xfj^ -^ yf^ + 2J is Sa'q = 0, where a' is 
a united point of the conjugate. Writing the equation of the sextic in the form 

^'fiq + i/f2q + ^'q = o (3io), 

and expressing that q lies in the plane, the result is 

S? (a//iV + y'f.W) = 0, or S^ {{u/ - sx)f,'a\ + (y' - sy)f^a') = (311), 

where s is arbitrary, because xfa' + S(/V<^^' + ^^' = ^^'• 

Hence either a/ = cc, y' = y, and ^ is a united point of the function, or else 

S^a' = S^/a' = S2/eV=0 (312); 

and the three remaining points are collinear. 

In particular for the functions /, /', /q, f^ the polar plane with respect to the 
quadric and the plane of rays of the complex, corresponding to the reciprocal of a 
united plane of the function /, intersect in that united plane ; and their common line 
is a three-point chord of the sextic (306). 

74. Knowing the rank and number of apparent double points of the sextic, its 
characteristics are 

r = 16, m = 6, n = 30, a = 48, )8 = 0, a; = 96, 2/ = 72, g = 355, A = 7 (313), 

as may be verified by the formulae printed in Arts. 326-7 of Salmon's * Geometry of 
Three Dimensions.' Also the deficiency of the curve is D = 3. 

These numbers apply reciprocally to the developable of the last article generated 
by the united planes. Thus the order of its cuspidal curve is 30, and six united 
planes pass through an arbitrary point, while sixteen pass through a line. 

Through a united point the six united planes consist of the three planes which are 
united planes of the function possessing the united point, and three other planes 
intersecting in a common line (compare (312)) which is the reciprocal of a three-point 
chord of the second sextic. 

75. The triple chords of the sextic generate a surface of the eighth order. 

The three-point chords of a curve generate a surface of order (' Three Dimensions,' 

Art. 471) 

i{m-'2){6h+m-m^) (314), 

and this reduces to 8 in the present case. 

The characteristics of the cone, whose vertex is a point on the sextic and which 
contains the sextic, are deducible fi-om the data of Art. 330 of the * Geometry of Three 

2 N 2 
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Dimensions/ The cone has A — m + 2 double edges, and consequently three triple 
chords pass through an arbitrary point on the sextic. The sextic is thus a triple 
curve on the regulus of triple chords, and the surface has no other multiple line. 

76. There is yet another quadratic complex of importance in the study of a pair of 
functions. A point a is transformed into xf^a + yf^^a by the operation of xf^ + yfz^ 
and as x and y vary, the locus of the transformed point is a line which we shall call 
the satellite of a. 

The satellites generate the complex 

(/i-'pA-Wr'qA-'q) = o (3i5), 

and the form of this equation should be compared with (296) and (298). There is 
also the complex of conjugate satellites obtained by replacing f^ and f^ by their 
conjugates, but when the functions are self-conjugate, or when one is the conjugate 
of the other, the two complexes combine into one. For the functions /and/' this is 

if-W--W-'qf-'q) = o (316). 

The four points /a, fa^f^a^ f/x form a harmonic range on the satellite of the point a. 
There are also harmonic properties connecting pencils of planes Sg/a = 0, Sg/a = 0, 
Sg/^a == 0, Sg/a = ; and it may be verified that these four planes intersect in a 
satellite for the inverse functions. This we shall prove for the general case. 

The reciprocal of the complex of satellites is the complex of the conjugate satellites 
for the inverse functions. 

If p and q are any two points on the reciprocal of the satellite of a, 

S^/a = Si)/^^ = 0, S2/a = Sg/2a = (317), 

and on taking conjugates we see that the four points fip, flp, fq, f^q are 
co-planar, so that ,^......,,x av 

^ ifi'pAWiqA'q) = (sis). 

The locus of points whose satellites meet the line ah is the quadric surface 
(compare (297)) 

{Mf^qoh) = ^ (319). 

77. The satellite of a point which describes a line g = a + «6 constructs one system 

of generators of the quadric 

q = {f + sf){a + th) (320), 

but the regulus degrades into a system of lines enveloping a conic whenever 

(/.«/2«/i¥a^') = (321). 

•that is, whenever the line belongs to the reciprocal of the complex of conjugate 
satellites (318). 

The conic is co-planar with the line when the further conditions 

{abf,afyb) = 0, {ahf,af,h)==0 (322), 

are satisfied (compare (29G), (298)). 
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But when we are given, as here, a series of tangents to a conic homographic with 
a series of points on a line in its plane, in three cases a tangent passes through its 
corresponding point ; and evidently when a point lies on its satellite, it also lies on 
the sextic \_f\qf2<l^ = ; so the line under discussion is a triple chord of the sextic. 

It seems worth while noticing (compare Art. 66) the remarkable equation 

(((a,?>,/i«,/A/2«,/2t))) = (323) 

of the assemhhge of triple chords of the sextic, for this equation is equivalent to (321) 
and (322). 

78. Again, in an arbitrary plane 8/^=0, it is generally possible to find one point 2> 
whose satellite lies in the plane. The conditions are 

S/p = 0, S//jP=:0, W^P = ^> so 2^ = [lJih m- . • (324); 

and the point is determinate imless the reciprocal of the plane lies on the conjugate 
sextic (Art. 73), or, in other words, unless the plane is a united plane for some 
function of the system. In this case (compare (312)) there exists a line locus for 
points p whose satellites lie in the plane. 

This is precisely the case of the last article, so when the envelope of satellites is a 
conic co-planar with the line, the plane is a united plane. 

79. For an arbitrary plane, the locus of points whose deriveds by /i + x/'g remain 
in the plane is the line of intersection of SZ (/^ + ^fz) (1 = ot ^q (// + xf^) 1=0 
with the given plane Slq = 0. All these lines pass through the point p, which may 
be called the focus of the plane. 

Assuming an arbitrary point ^ to be a focus, the plane of which it is the focus is 
(compare (324)) the reciprocal of the point 

i = [pfiPAp]^ (325). 

The relation between a focus and the reciprocal of the plane is of the same nature 
as the correspondence discussed in Section XIX. (compare (526) with (324)). 
The points whose satellites pass through a given point a lie on a twisted cubic 

[pfi^Aq] = 0, 

and the locus of points whose satellites lie in a plane is a right line. The satellite 
of a point q and the plane S?g = pierces the plane in the point 

9.=fi<lW^^-MWx<l (326), 

and from this quadratic transformation connecting the points q and q^y it follows 
that q (or q) describes a conic when q^ (or q) describes a right line. In the former 
case the conies pass through the focus of the plane. Thus again an arbitrary line 
q^ meets the satellites of two points on the line (compare (320)). 

It would take too long to explain the various geometrical relations in the plane 
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S^ = 0, but subjects such as that just mentioned may be readily investigated by 
writing 

q =z xa + yh + zc, q' = oda + 2/'& + 2^c> 

where a, 6 and c are any three points in the plane. Then the array 

{29^} =X {6c} +/Lt (caf +1/ {a6} if \=yz''--y'z, iL=zxf—z'x, v=^xj/—xy . (327) 

and 

{//?./^2'}=^(/A//t1+/^[//^>>} + ^{//«,/^&[. . . (328), 

if ft=fi + tA. 

Hence (compare (301) and (296)) the line qq^ joins a point to its correspondent in 
the transformation produced by// if 

t\' {hcfthftc) + tii^v {{caftafth) + {ahf^cfta) } = . . . \ (329). 

This equation may be regarded as the tangential equation of a conic involving a 
parameter t quadratically. For six values of t the equation represents a pair of 
points — one point of each pair being one of the six points in which the plane meets 
the critical sextic, and the second point being the intersection of the plane with the 
line into which the plane is transformed by the function (ft — s) which destroys the 
aforesaid point (compare Art. 14, I). 

In a united plane, the theory is simpler. Let a, 6, c be the united points in the 
plane, united points of /^ Then (327) and (328) become 

{qq'} =\{hc} + ^{ca} + V {ah}, 

{{fi+tf2)q, {fi+tf,)q'}=\{t,b+tf,b, hc+tf,c}+,M\t,c+tf,c, t,a+tf,a] 

+ p{t^a + tf^a, %b + tf^h} . (330) ; 
and we get the conies 

t^{t\^bcfM^o)+XlLv\{caf^af^h^^^^ . (331). 

In this case the system of conies is inscribed to a common quadrilateral. 
The conic enveloped by the satellites is 

t\\ {bcff'hff'c) + ^,iv \t, {coffhff'b) + ^3 {abff'cff'a)] = 0, 
or 

2X%(6c/,&/2c) + S/ii/[^,(a6/2c/,^^ (332). 

80. More particularly for the fiinctions fffofn ^^ ^ united plane of /, the united 
points a, 6, c form a triangle (I) in perspective with the triangle (II) of the traces 
of the united planes of the conjugate ; for these planes are 

Sqa =0, Sqb=0, Sqc = (333) ; 

and the centre of perspective is given by 

SqaSbc = SjftSca = Sg^cSaft (334) ; 
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while corresponding sides intersect in the points 

bSca — cSah, cSab — aS&c, aShc — bSca .... (335). 

The point of concourse of lines of the linear complex in the plane is/,~^ [P'bc], or, 

ih — h)cfSbc + (^3 — «i)&Sca + {t^ — t^)cSab .... (336), 

since this point is the intersection of the planes 

Sqf,a = 0, Sqffi = 0, Sqffi^O (337), 

for which the united points are points of concourse. This point lies on the axis 
of perspective (335), and the equation of that axis may be written in the form 

? = (/-«)//-' [«&c] (338). 

The three lines of the complex which pass through the united points intersect the 
sides of the triangle (I) in a triangle (III) in perspective with (I), and through the 
vertices of this third triangle pass the polars of the united points with respect to 
the quadric Sq/^q = 0, and the traces of these planes form a triangle (TV) likewise 
in perspective with (I). 



SECTION XIII. 

The System of Quadrics Sq ^^"^ ^ q = 0, and some Questions relating to 

Poles and Polars. 

Art. Page 

81. General properties of the system 279 

82. The intersection of two quadrics of the system, and the analogies for confocal and 

concyclic systems 280 

83. The poles of tangent planes to two quadrics with respect to a third 280 

84. The condition that three quadrics may be polar quadrics of a cubic surface .... 281 

81. In this section we shall notice some properties of the system of quadrics 

s?;^g' = o (339). 

The self-conjugate function /in this homographic system may be supposed reduced 
to the type noticed in Art. 28, for by a linear transformation the symbolic quartic 
may be reduced in three ways to the form 

/^ + Ny2 + N = (340). 

The system (339) is its own reciprocal, and it includes confocal and concyclic 
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systems. If a is the pole of the plane ^hq = with respect to one of the quadrics, 
a and 6 are connected by the equation 

^=/+-^'<^'^(/+0i = (/+-^Kora=/+i6 . . . (341). 

Given &, the locus of a is a twisted cubic if s alone varies, a right line if s is con- 
stant, and a quadric 

{afahfh) = (342) 

when s and t are both variable, (Compare Art. 70.) 

The points of contact of the plane with quadrics of the system are found by adding 
the condition Sa& = 0, when we find three points, one point or a conic locus. 

A generalized normal joins a point to the reciprocal of its tangent plane, thus for 
u variable, 

5 =^4^ CI, when Sa'("f"-a = .... (343) 

J + ^ J+ ^ 

is the generalized normal at the point a ; or deleting the condition and allowing 
t and u to vary, we have the equation of the assemblage of normals through the point 
a, and when a itself varies, we see that (342) represents the complex of normals to 
the system. 

82. In general, two quadrics 5^ ti and s^ % intersect in a curve through which no 
third quadric of the system can pass, but when t^ = t^y an infinite number of the 
quadrics intersect in the curve. This follows from the consideration that 

s^ . Af+ 'M +l^ + yJ.f3-jM±lA j^o . . . . (344) 

U + h) U + h) 

IS the general equation of a quadric through the curve ; and a factor will not cancel 
unless i, = ifj' 

If g^ is any point on the curve of intersection, the poles of the tangent planes at 
that point with respect to some third quadric of the system will be conjugate to that 
quadric if 

In order that this may be the case for every point on the curve, the factor /+ 5g 
must cancel. Thus we must have 53 equal 5^, ^2 or ^3. But further, on comparison 
with (344), it appears that the third quadric must coincide with one of the others, or 
else that ^3 = s^ and s^ = s^. 

This theory embraces the laws of confocals, their orthogonal section, and the pro- 
perty that the pole of the tangent plane to one, at a point of intersection with a 
second, taken with respect to the second, lies in its tangent plane at the point. 

83. More generally, given any three quadrics 
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Sqf,qr=0,SqM=:0,8qf^ = (346); 

take the pokr planes of a point q with respect to the first and second, and the poles 
of these planes with respect to the reciprocal of the third ; these poles are conjugate 
to that reciprocal provided the point lies upon the quadric 

S2/eA/i? = (347). 

If the quadrics have a common self-conjugate tetrahedron with the quadric of 
reciprocation, the three functions have the same united points, and are consequently 
commutative ; and the three surfaces (347) obtainable for diflTerent selections of the 
quadrics (346) are identical. 

84. Before leaving this subject, it may be of interest to show how the invariant 
condition that three quadrics should be polar quadrics of a cubic presents itself. 

We have, if the quadrics are polars of the cubic F{qqq) = 0, 

SqAq:=^F{aqq),Sqf,q = F{bqq),Sqf,q = F{cqq) . . . (348), 

if a, &, c are the poles. Hence 

&qfj) = Sqf^a ; Sqf^c = Sqf^b ; Sqf^a =s Sqf^c . , . (349) ; 

and on identifying the planes 

fih=fza;fzcz=f^b; /ja =/iC (350); 

80 that 

«=/rVi/8"V2/rV3« (351); 

and the function /g'^/i/^'^/g/i^^/s caust have one latent root equal to unity, 

SECTION XIV. 
Pbopertibs of the General Surface. 

Art. Page 

85. The principle of reciprocity, Q=Spj=P 281 

86. The self-conjugate function /defined by dp = (m-l)/ (dg^) 282 

87. The reciprocal relation /^ = (j/=3 1, where dj=(w- 1) ^ (dp) 282 

88. The relations of reciprocity, -Sdpdgr=Si?d2j= S^2^ 283 
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92. The quadratic equation of the principal curvatures 285 

93. Generalized geodesies , 285 

85. If Q is a homogeneous and scalar function of a variable quaternion q of order 

m, the equation 

Q = (352) 
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represents a surfece. We shall write generally for any differential 

dQ = mSpd^ (353), 

where ^ is a homogeneous quaternion fiinction of q and of the order m— 1. Since jp 
is a determinate fimction of g^, q may be regarded as a fimction of p ; and using 
Euleb's theorem for homogeneous fimctions we have 

Q = Sp5^ = P (354) 

where P is the fimction of p into which Q transforms. 

86. Again, we shall write generally for the differential of the quaternion p regarded 

as a fimction of q^ 

dp = (m - l)/dg (355) 

where /dg' is a linear function of dg, involving q homogeneously in the order m — 2. 
This function is self-conjugate, for taking two successive and independent differen- 
tials of Q, 

d'dQ = TwSpd'd^ + m{m- 1)S ./d'^ . d^ 

= dd'Q = wiSpdd'g+.m(m- l)S./d^. d'gr (356); 

and because the differentials are independent, 

d% = dd'g, and therefore Mqf&q = Mqfdq . . . . (357), 

consequently the fimction / is self-conjugate, for dq and d'^ are quite arbitrary. 

87. Differentiating (354) we find on comparison with (353) 

dP = vSq dp, where (n - 1) (m - 1) = 1 . . . . (358), 

and it is easy to verify that n is the order in which p is involved in P. Also 
introducing a new linear function gr, we write 

dgr = (n— l)grdp (359), 

and, as in the last article, g is self-conjugate and involves p in the order n — 2 in its 
constitution. 

Thus for any differential by (355) and (359) 

dp = (m - l)/d^ = (m - 1) (71 - l)fgdp =fgdp . . . (360) ; 

or symbolically 

l=fg = gf (361), 

and one function produces on an arbitrary quaternion the same effect as the inverse 
of the other. In particular, employing Euler's theorem in (355) and (359) we have 

P=f9=r^q'^ 2 = 9P=f'^P (362). 
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88. When dg^, instead of being perfectly arbitrary, satisfies 

dQ = or Sp dq = 0, where Q = (363), 

dq represents some point in the tangent plane at q to the surface Q = 0. The point 
p is the reciprocal of the tangent plane with respect to the unit sphere Bq^ = ; and 
the surface P = is the reciprocal of the given surface. The relations of reciprocity 
are clearly exhibited by the equations (compare (354)) 

S^ d^ = 0, Sqdp = 0, dP = if Q = 0, dQ = . . . (364) ; 

- 8 d^^ = Sp d^^ = Sq d^, d^P = if also d^Q = . . (365). 

89. For the asymptotic lines, in addition to (364) and (365), the new relation 

= Sdpdq = &pd\ = Sqd^p (366); 

and thus for arbitrary scalars x and y 

S{p + xdp){q + ydq) = (367), 

or the reciprocal of an asymptotic tangent is the asymptotic tangent to the reciprocal 

surface at the corresponding point. Hence also, if corresponding tangents are 

reciprocal they touch asymptotic lines. 

The tangents to the asymptotic lines of the original surface are also represented by 

the equations 

Sr/r = 0, Spr = (368); 

and those of the reciprocal surface by 

8rgr = 0, 8qr=0 (369); 

r being allowed to vary arbitrarily, but p and q being kept constant. These lines 
are, in fact, the generators of the reciprocal quadrics 

Sr/r = or Sr^"V = 0, and Srgr = or St/'V = . (370), 

(compare (362)) which lie in the corresponding tangent planes. 

90. The generalized normal to a surface at any point is the line joining that point 
to the pole of the tangent plane with respect to the quadric of reciprocation. But 
as there is practically no additional labour involved in the following discussion when 
the auxiliary quadric is arbitrarily selected, we assume it to be 

8^*2 = (371); 

and then the equation of the normal at g to the surface Q = is 

r = q + th'^p (372). 

2 o 2 
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If c is a centre of generalized curvature, or a point at which consecutive normals 
intersect, we have for intersecting normals 

c = q + th-^p, dc = dq+ th"^ Ap + h-^p d« = cdi^ . . . (373), 

where Aa is some small scalar, and dc = cdi/, because on the hypothesis that 
consecutive normals intersect in c, c and dc represent the same point and diflfer only 
in weight. On elimination of c, (373) becomes 

dq + «A"^ Ap + v{q+ tlr^p) + tvq = 0, (^v = d< — « dw, v + 1£? = — An) . (374) ; 

and as this may be written 

(l + «;ry)(dy + i;^) + ^g = 0, or Aq + vq^'W(\ + tlr'^fY^q = . (375), 

we find, on operating by 8p or Sfq^ the equation 

S?/(l + th'^/r'q = (376). 

On inversion of the function this becomes a quadratic in t whose roots determine 
the two centres of curvature. 

91. This equation may be thrown into the more suggestive form* 

S2 if-' + th'Y^q = (377), 

which shows that the roots t are the parameters of two of the quadrics of the 
singly infinite system Sr {/"^ + th~^)^^ r = 0, which pass through the point q. The 
third quadric of the system through that point is of course Brfr = 0, which corre- 
sponds to « = 0. The quadric ^ = oo is the auxiliary (371). 

The two centres of curvature (373) are {t^ and t^, being the roots of (377)) 

c,=^{f'' + tjr^)p. c,= {f-'^ + t,Jr')p .... (378); 

and the form of these equations shows that the points are the poles of the tangent 
plane Srp = with respect to the two quadrics t^ and t^. 

The equation of the tangent to a line of curvature, r^q-^-xdq may by (375) be 
thrown into the form 

r = q + yf-Hf-'' + th--Y'^ = q{l+y)^yth''^f-'' + th-Y'^ . (379), 

where t = t^ or t^y and the form of this equation shows that the tangents are the 
generalized normals to the quadrics tj^ and t^. 

The first form of (379) shows that the tangent t^ touches the quadric t^y for 

^q(f-' + t^-')-V-Hf-' + hh-Y'q^o .... (380), 

QB appears on replacing the middle function by 

• Because (1 + tt-i/)-i = ((/-i + /A-i)/)-i =/-» (/'» + tt-»)-i. 
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{h'-h)f-' = h{f-^-\.t,h-^)-t,{f-^ + t,h-^). . . . (381); 

and, moreover, the lines of curvature form a conjugate reseau on the surface, for 
(380) gives 

Srjr, = if ri =/-i (/"i + tjr^)''q, r, =/-i (/-i + t^h'^'q • (382), 

(compare (379)). 

The other usual properties analogous to those for confocals may be easily obtained, 
but it must suffice to state that the centres of curvature for the quadric t^ are 

o'=f-Hf-' + hh-Y'q> c,' = (f-'^ + tji-^){f-^ + tji-Y'q - (383). 

92. To reduce the equation (377) to a quadratic, let the symbolic quartic of 
A-ybe 

(A-y)*-.N"'(/ry)3 + N''(7ry)2-N'(A-i/) + N = . . (384); 

then on multiplying by t* and dividing by 1 + th~^f, the result is 

+ <{(/^"y)-N'"]-l = -N,(l + <A-y)"^ • . . (385). 

Observing that the coefficient of ^ on the left is — N {h^^fY^ or — N/-^/^, the 
equation (376) becomes 

-t^fq{h-^f-W''}q + ^qfq^O .... (386); 
and this immediately reduces to 

«^NSgA^ + «Si9(A-yA-i-.N''7i--i)i? + S/?A-i^=:0 . . . (387), 

when we replace /g^ ^J-Py ^^^ discard the extraneous factor t. 

If n and n^ are the fourth invariants of/ and /t, N = nn{'^ ; and it is easy to see 
that n is the result of substituting q in the equation of the Hessian of the surface 
if Q is an integral as well as a homogeneous function of q. Thus one root is infinite in 
either of two cases, if the point is on the Hessian, and if it is on the auxiliary quadric ; 
in either case the centre of curvature is the pole of the tangent plane with respect 
to the auxiliary. A root is zero if 8ph''^p = 0, and in this case the tangent plane 
touches the auxiliary, and a centre of curvature is the point q itself These special 
cases depend on two distinct conditions, the relation of the auxiliary quadric to the 
surface, and the relation of the Hessian to the surface. 

93. A curve is a generalized geodesic when consecutive tangents are coplanar 
with the pole of the tangent plane with respect to the auxiliary quadric; or, 
gymboUcally, 
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{qydg,d^q,h'^p) = 0, or xq + y dq + zd^q + wh'^p= . . (388) 

is the equation of a geodesic. 

Operate with Sp, Sdp, Shq, Shdq and by (364), (365), 

zSpd^q + wSpJr^ = ; ySdp dq + zBdp d^q + wSdph^^p = ; 

a&qhq+i/8qh dq+z8qh d^q=0 ; x8qh dq+ySdqh dq+z8dqh d^q-0 . (389). 

Introducing the function / and eliminating the scalars xyzio, we find 

Sdphr^p_ _ _ ySdqfdq +z8dqfd ^q 
Sph'^^p zSdqfdq 

- _ Sd^/d^g , SqhqSdqh d^q - 8qh dqSqh d^q /^g^x . 

■" Sdq/dq'^ SqKqSdqhdq'-iSqhdqY • • • V^ / ' 

and this, when the surface is a quadric so that / is constant, immediately integrates, 

and gives 

Sph-^pSdqfdq=u{SqhqSdqhdq-{SqhdqY) .... (391), 

where u is the constant of integration. 



SECTION XV. 

The Analogue of Hamilton's Operator V. 
Art Page 

94. The operator D. If dQ = Spd^, then |7»DQ. Symbolical equation of definition 

involving four arbitrary differentials 286 

95. The form of the operator in special cases 287 

96. Examples of the effect of the operator and analogues of Laplace's equation .... 287 

97. Method of forming polars and analogy to Aronhold's notation 288 

94. In applications of quaternions to projective geometry an operator analogous to 
Hamilton's V is occasionally useftiL I define it by the equation (compare Art. 85) 

J)Q=p when dQ = Spdj (392). 

To render this operator available for use, take any four independent differentials of 
q and write down the identity 

p {dq d'q d"? d'''^) = [d'q d"? d'"?] Sp d^ - [dq d''q d'^'q] Sp d'q 

+ [d5dVd'"^]Spd''^-[d^d'gd"^]Spd'"g . (393), 

which suggests the symbolical equation 

D = 2il^^'^i^^i (394) 

where the summation refers to the four symbols d. 
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95. Otherwise, if the quaternion variable q is a, fiinction of four parameters, ic, y, 
Zy Wy we may replace the arbitrary differentials in terms of the deriveds of q with 
respect to these parameters, and then (394) becomes 

D = S±-t^^| (395), 

where 

^'-t *=!■ ^■=t "'-% (''")• 

In particular, if these four deriveds satisfy the six equations 

S?*?y = Sgr^, = Sg^^, = S^'^rg', = Sg^, = Sgr^, = . . . (397), 

it easily appears that the symbolic equation (395) reduces to 

More particularly if q is referred to the vertices of a tetrahedron self-conjugate to 
the unit sphere, so that 

gr = aa; + 6y + C2 + rfw, and if Sa« = 86* = Sc* = ScP = 1 . (399) 

for suitable selection of the weights of these four points, the operator takes its 
simplest form 

while 

-=(^;+(fj+(i)'+©' <-^ 

If, on the other hand, q^t-^ix+jy + kz (402), 

the operator reduces to D=— V (403). 

ot 

96. It may be usefiil to collect a few formuke which may serve as examples of the 
application of the operator. We therefore give the following : 

J)q = 4t; DKq=-2 = KDq; DS^= 1 =SD^; DV^ = 3 = VD^; 

D&aq = a; D8.q^ = 2q: DT:q^ = 2Kq; T)q^ = 4.{q + 8q); D{YqY = 2Yq; 

DT {q + a) = KU (2 + a) ; BSqfq = (/+ /') q. 

To these we may add 

D«T(y + a)« = - 4 = TD8S(? + a)«; TD«T(^ + a)« = 8 = D«S(^ + a)»; 
TD*. Tgr* = vKD. KqT^'^ = n (4T^»-* + (» - 2) qKqT^-*) = » (n + 2) Tgr--« 

And again 

D»(S.g'*)- = 2nD.q{S.q'Y-^ = 8n(S.^*)--i + 4n(n - 1)<2'*(S. <?*)»-*; 
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and on taking the scalar of both sides 

S.D».(S.2'-)' = 4n(w + l){B.q^Y-\ 

From these results follow certain analogues of Laplace's equation 

TD*T^-2 = 0. TDV(I>)-T(? + a)-« = .... (404); 
and 

S.D^(S.^2)-' = 0, S.DVP)-(S.(? + a)')-' = . . . (405). 

Moreover, the general expression for the operator in terms of arbitrary differentials 
a, &, c, d of q enables us to write down a number of invariants and identities. For 
instance, operating on/g, we find 

DJq.{ahcd)z=[bccr}fa^[acd]fb + [ab(r\fc-lahc]f^ . , (406). 

Other examples relating to integration will be found in a paper in ' Proc. Roy. Irish 
Acad.; vol. 24, Sect. A, pp. 6-20. 

97. So far as projective geometry is concerned, the use we make of the operator D 
is to form successive polars of a point with respect to a surfisw^e and to show that it 
leads directly to Aronhold's notation. 

The n* polar of a point r with respect to a surface Q = of order m is 

(SrD)-.Q = (407). 

If n = m^ the operator simply multiplies Q by a numerical factor and changes the 

quaternion involved from q to ?\ Thus we may write the equation of the surface in 

the form 

(SrD)-Q = 0, or (Sra)- = (408), 

where a is a symbolic quaternion devoid of meaning unless it enters into a term 
homogeneous in a to the order m. This is equivalent to Aronhold's method. 
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104. The first and second Jacobian surfaces I (p) = 0, J (q) = ; the IJ Jacobian corre- 

spondence, / (;?j) = 290 

105. The second and third Jacobian correspondences, /' (/q) = and /" (pr") = . . . . 291 

106. The third Jacobian surface K (r) = 0. The JK and the KI Jacobian correspondences 291 
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98. We shall now explain a method which promises to be of considerable value in 
the application of quaternions to projective geometry. 

A bi-linear quaternion function f{pq) is a function of two quaternions {p and q) 
linear and distributive with respect to both. It may be reduced to the form 

f{'pq) = a^Sp/if/ + a,^pf^q + aSpM + o..^^PJ\q .... (409), 

where a^, a.>, ct^^ a^ are any four quaternions and where /i, /jj, yjj, aud/^. are fouj- linear 
quaternion functions. Tl)e bilinear function involves sixty-four constants, sixteen for 
each of the four functions. 

99. Writing generally for all quaternions p and q 

fip<i)=/A'ip) • . (-110), 

we may call the new bilinear function J] the permutate of the function /. When a 
function is unaltered by transposition of the quaternions, it may be called a per- 
mutable function. Thus 

p(P2) = i/M+i//M (^11) 

is a permutable function, the permutable pai't of / or /^. A permutable function 
involves forty constants, the functions /i, /o? /s* /* ^^ (409) being then self- 
conjugate. 

100. When a bilinear function changes sign with transposition of its quaternions, 
it may be called a combinatorial function. Thus 

C(2>?) = i/(p?)-i/(p?) (412) 

is combinatorial. It vanishes for p = q, and, regarded geometrically, it relates not to 
a pair of points, but to the line joining the points. 
A bilinear function is thus reducible to the form 

f{pq) = -P{pq) + C{M)', fAM) = 'P{P^l)-G{P9) • • (413); 

and is uniquely resoluble into its permutable and combinatorial parts. 

101. Writing generally for any three quaternions, p, q, and /•, 

Srf(pq)=.Spf{rq) = Sqripr) (414). 

we shall call the new fiinctions /'(j:></), /" (jl>^) the ^r5^ and second conjugates o£ 
fipq)' I*^ ^^^^ f (pq) ^® *^® conjugate when the first quaternion jp alone varies, and 
/'' {p(j[) is the conjugate when the second varies. 

102. As the accents employed to denote the permutate and the first and second 
conjugates are not commutative in order of appUcation, it is safer to use brackets in 
the rare cases in which double accents are necessary. Thus 

fiPq)^i/J{P<2) = {f"r{P'l)-={fX{P<2) . • • . (415), 
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because the first conjugate of the first conjugate of f{pq) is simply the function /(pg^) 
itself. 

When the successive accents are difierent, the laws connecting the various functions 
are deducible from the relations (compare (414)) 

8rf{pq) = Spf (rq) = S^ (/')" {,-p) = Sp (/'), (qr) 
= S«Z/" (pr) = Sq {f"\ (rp) = Sp {/")' (qr) 
= 8rf,{qp)=Sq{f,y{rp)=Sp{ff{qr) . . . (416). 

in which p, q and r are perfectly arbitrary. 
These relations show that 

i/r (m) = (/"). (m) = i/y ipq) =r (qp), 
(nipq)={rnpQ)={fnp<i)=f{qp)- ■ ■ -(417); 

and thus any multiply accented function may be reduced to one or other of six 
fundamental functions, the function and its two conjugates and the permutates of 
these three functions. 

103. Exactly as in Ai'ts. 5 and 6, the equations 

{/(aq) - ta ; f{bq) - th ; f{cq) - tc ; f{dq) - td) 

= (/' («3) - to J /' (bq) -th',f' (cq) -tc;/' (dq) - td) (418). 

(f{pa) - ta ; f{pb) - tb ; /(pc) - tc ; f(pd) - td) 

= (/" (F*) - to ; fipb) - th ; /" {pc)-tc; f" {pd) - td) (419) 

are identities for all quaternions ^>, q^a^h^c and d, and for every value of the scalar t 
The first is obtained on the supposition that /(^^j) is a function of p^ and the second 
on the supposition that it is a fiinction of q. Dividing each member of the identities 
by (a6ccZ), we obtain the biquadratics 

J (q) « tJ^ (q) + «^ J- (q) - tJ^^ (q) + t\ 

I{p) - tr (p) + tH'^ (p) - tr^ {p) + t' (420) ; 

and J {q)y t/' (q), J" (q), J^^' (5), of the fourth, third, second and first order respectively 
in q, are the invariants of f{pq) considered as a function of p. Equating these 
biquadratics to zero, we obtain the equations whose roots are the latent roots of 
f{pq) as a function of jd and as a function of g'. 

It is evident from (418) and (419) that these relations are equivalent when the 
function is permutable, and then J{q) = J{q), &c. 

104. The quartic surfaces 

J(p) = 0, J{q)=0 (421) 
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we shall call respectively the first and second Jacobians. Whenever a pair of 
quaternions satisfies the equation 

/(P'Z) = (422), 

the point p must lie on the surface I{p) = and q must lie on J{<j) = 0; for f{p^*), 
a linear function of r, has then one zero latent root, and f{rq) has also a zero 
latent root. 

On reference to (409), it appears that (422) is equivalent to 

^pAq = SpAq = Bjyf,q = Spf,q = (423); 

and in the particular case when the function is permutable, the four linear functions 
are self-conjugate, and the equations assert that the polar planes of one point (p) 
intersect in the other (q). In this case the surfaces (421) coincide with one another 
and with the Jacobian of the four quadrics ; and although it does not appear that in 
general the surfaces are the Jacobians of four quadrics, we have retained the name as 
being convenient and suggestive. 

Two points related as in (422) will be called Jacobian con^espondentSy or more 
particularly IJ Jacobian correspondents. 

105. When a fimction has a zero latent root, so has its conjugate. Consequently, 
whenever p and q are Jacobian correspondents, or whenever (422) is satisfied, it must 
be possible to find two other points / and ^^', so that 

/'(r'r2) = 0, /"(pr") = (424). 

There are thus two new types of Jacobian correspondence ; and the argument of 
Art. 102 shows that there can be no more, for the conditions (422) and (424) may be 
re-written in the form 

/('Zi>)=0. (n(7r') = 0, {f"Wp) = Q .... (425), 

without altering the signification of the equations, and we have now exhausted the 
six fundamental functions of the article cited. 

106. The points " / " and " r" " of the second and third Jacobian correspondences 
lie upon the third Jacobian K{r). 

A latent root of /' (r'q) considered as a function of q (424) is zero, and therefore r' 
satisfies the equation 

(/'(»•'«). fVb), fVc), fVd))={{fyya), ifJVh), {fJVc), {f')'Vd))=0 . (426), 

in the second number of which the function of q has been replaced by its conjugate. 
But (417) the second number is equivalent to 

(/"(«r),/"(6r)./"(cr),/"(dr.)) = (427), 

and consequently r", which satisfies (427), satisfies also (426), or /and /'lie upon the 
same quartic surface. 

2 P 2 
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As in Art. 103, we deduce the identity 

(/' (m) - to ; /' (rh) -tb;f' {re) -tc;f' (rd) - td) 

= {f"M-ta;f"{bi')-th;f"icr)^tc;f"{dr)-td) = . (428); 

and the result of dividing by (abed) may be written in the form 

K{r)^tK:'{r) + rrK''{r)^i^K'''{r)+f' (429), 

and the latent quartic ^>f /'(^v/) or/" (</r) (functions of 7) is obtained by equating this 
to zero. 

The scheme of the Jacobians is now complete, the six fundamental functions of 
Art. 102 having been employed. 

The points rq of (424) may be said to be JK Jacobian correspondents, and p and 
'?•" are IK correspondents. 

When f{j>q) is permutative, the J/iTand //iT types unite and /coincides with •/; 
when f{pq) is self-conjugate with respect to p, K coincides with /, and the J AT and 
IJ correspondences coalesce. 

It readily appears from (416) that when the function is doubly self-conjugate it is 
also permutable, and when it is permutable and self-conjugate to one element it is 
likewise self-conjugate to the other. In this case the three Jacobians coincide with 
the Hessian of the cubic surface 

^<lfM = (430). 
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107. When one of the quaternions in a bilinear function is regarded as a quaternion 
parameter, the function represents a triply-infinite system of linear quaternion 
functions, or a fom'-system of linear functions, to borrow a convenient phrase from 
Sir Robert Ball's * Theory of Screws.' 

Thus 

/(Fi) = ^ifilh'l) + ^JiP^a) + ^zf{lh<l) + ^J{lh<l\ 

where p = x^2h + ^^lh + ^zPz + ^\P^ • • (431) 

is a linear combination of four given linear fimctions /(p,/^), the quaternions p^ being 
supposed given while the scalars a:„ are variable. 
It is frequently of advantage to use the notation 

f{M)=fM=fAP) (432), 

when the bilinear function is regarded as a function of q or as a function of ^>. 

108. Jn arbitrary 2yoint is a united j>oint of a definite function of the four-.^ystem, 
l^roiided it does not lie on a cHtical curve of the tenth order. 

If q is assumed to be a united point of a function determined by p, 

{/(M?f = 0, or f{m) = tq, or Mp) = Uj . . . (433): 
and the solution of the equation in its third form is 

pJ{q)^tF,{q), or 2> = F,{q\ t = J{q) .... (434), 

where F^ is Ham[LTOn's auxiliary function corresponding to f^ and where J{q) is 
the fourth invariant of /^ (Art. (103)). 

This solution is definite (Art. 15), provided q does not lie upon the critical curve 

^,(9) = (435). 
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To exhibit the nature of this curve, observe that 

= 8.F,{q) [2h2hPz] = S^i^/ [ PiPiPs] = [ q, f,Pu AV-2^ APs] • • (^36) 
for all quaternions [piPiPi], {.P\PiPi\> &c- .' or, in the notation of Art. 65, 

{{q,f{pig),f{p-2q),fip,q),f{p,q))) = o (437), 

whenever (435) is satisfied. But we have seen that (437) represents a curve ot 
order m = 10 and rank r = 40 (278), which is common to all the quartic surfaces 
obtained by deleting one quaternion within the double brackets (436). 

The solution may be expressed in a more explicit form by means of the identity 

<l{f{Piq)J{P2q)J{P^q)J{P,q))=t±f{p,q){qJ(,p,q),f{p,q),f{p,q)) • («8), 
SO that we may write (434) in the form 

p{P)P2P^p,) = ^ ±Pi{q. /{p^ql /{Pzql fip^q))'^ ^ = J{q) . (439). 

109. When the point lies on the critical cut^e it is generally a united point 
of every function of a determinate two-system. 

In this case the solution of (433) is (Art. 15) 

pJ'{q) = tG,{q) + F,{p) (440); 

or P = G,{q)+xp,, f{poq)=0, t = J^ (q) .... (441). 

Thus p may be any point on the line joining the point Gg (q) to p^ — the Jacobian 
correspondent of q ; and consequently a determinate two-system exists, every 
function of which has q for a united point (compare Art. 123). 

110. Similarly for the conjugate four-system f''{pr)^ a point r is a united point 
of a definite function, unless it happens to lie upon the conjugate critical curve 

F:{r)=0 (442), 

where Fr is the auxiliary function of fr {p) = /'' ( p^)> hut we must observe that fg 
is not the conjugate of /^ 

Now the reciprocal of a united point of/" {pr) (the conjugate to r of f{pr)) is a 
united plane of the original four-system. And thus an arbitrary plane is the united 
plane of some definite function, but if the plane belongs to the developable surface 
(442) it is a common united plane of a definite two-system of functions determined by 

p = G;{r)+xp,\ r(poV) = (443). 

Ten of these singular planes pass through an arbitrary point ; the order of 
the developable surface is r = 40 ; and tlie order of the cuspidal curve* is 
n = 3 (r — m) + ^ = 90. 

♦ * Three Dimensions/ Art. 327, 
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111. It is obvious from this theory that the united points of functions of this 
system compose definite tetrads, so that one point of a tetrad being given the 
remaining three are generally determinate. 

In fact (434) is a quartic transformation connecting united points q with the 
auxiliary points p^ so that one point p corresponds to one point (/, while four points q 
correspond to one point p. For a given point p^ these four points are by (434) the 
intersections of the quartic surfaces, for arbitrary quaternions Z, 

S^lP S/jjP Sl^p 81^ ^ '' 

But these surfaces have a common curve (435) ; and three surfaces having a 
common curve intersect in 

fivp — m(/x + i/ + /) — 2) + r (445) 

points not on the common curve, and this number is 4 when /x. = i; = p = 4, 
m = 10, r = 40, as in the present case. 

112. Tlie locus of points "p" detet^ning functions^ each of which has a united 
point on a given line, is a iinicursal twisted quartic. 

When we replace g^ by g^ + ^' ii^ the second form of (434), we may write 

i> = (i>oPiP22>8PJC^. 1)* = F- (^-iS), 

and the form of the equation establishes the proposition. 
In like manner we have 

t = {totit2htJix,l)^=t, (447). 

113. For every intersection of the line with the critical curves t/ie quartic hr^eaks up. 
If X is the value of the scalar x for a point on the critical curve, /v and tj^ both 

vanish, or 

= {polhm>z2hlx\ ^)^ =^ {t,t,t,t,tJix\ lY . . . . (448). 

We may employ these equations to eliminate ^>^ and t^ from (446) and (447) ; and 
discarding the factor a; — a/, we find 

p = {p'oP\p,pJxl)\ t = {t',t\tYJxlf .... (449). 

The locus of ^^ is now a twisted cubic, and the discarded factor corresponds to a line 
of the nature of those of Art. 109. 

When the line qq' meets the critical curve twice, the locus is a conic and a pair of 
lines. If the line is a triple chord, the locus is one line of a new type and three lines 
of the type already mentioned. Finally, for a quadruple chord, the quartic reduces 
to a point and four lines, as we shall see immediately. 

But first we notice that the arguments of Art. 110 apply, so that we may write 
down the equation of the quartic curve whose points determine functions, each of 
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which has a united plane through a given line. If tiie line lies in one or more of the 
planes of the developable (442), the quartic degrades in the manner explained. 

114. Otherwise we may say that (446) and (447) determine a system of functions 
f{p^ — t:^ which destroys the line q + xq^ point by point. Or countuig unity as 
one function, it may be said that a five-system is required to destroy a line point by 
point. However, when the line intersects the critical curve once, twice, or thrice, it 
can be destroyed seriatim by a four-, three-, or two-system of functions. For example, 
in the case of triple intersection we may write 

PT^PifC +^^1, t^ = t(^ + ^1 ; f{p^ +^i, q'x + q) — {t^p^ + t^) {qx + (/) = (450); 
and, going one step further, in the case of a quadruple chord 

f{Po.q^ + q) = t,{q^^ + q) (45i). 

Thus a quadruple chord of the critical curve is a line locus of united points of 
a determinate function. And because the number of quadruple chords of a curve is 
(' Three Dimensions,' Art. 274) 

a\(- m* + 18m? - 71m- + 78m - ASmh + ld2h -f 12h-) . . (452), 

or 20 for m = 10, /^ = 25, we learn that twenty functions of the four-system have line 
loci of united points — quadi^ple chords of the critical curve. 

The formula (314) gives 80 as the order of the surface of triple chords. 

115. The locus of a point which determines a function having a united imnt in a 
given plane w a sextic surface. 

The functions Hp, Gp and Fp being Hamilton's auxiliary functions iov fp[q) =fipq)9 
the relations 

H,{q) = t'r, GA^) = tf'q; FM = t'"q (453) 

are satisfied, provided ^ is a united point o{f{pq), t\ f and f being suitable scalars. 
If q lies in a given plane, these equations, with that of the given plane, afford the 
relations 

S(/Z = o, S(/if;(/) = o, S2G^/(Z) = o, S(/f;(o = o . . (454), 

linear in q and of orders 0, 1, 2 and 3 \\\ jy. Expressing that q is a common point, 
we have the equation of the sextic surface 

(z, fi-/(o, g;{J), f;{1)) = o . . . . . . (455). 

116. The sextic surface ha^s a double cui^e of the seventh order answering to pairs 
of united x>oints in the plane. . 

If the first, second and third of equations (454) regarded us planes in q intersect in 

a conmion line, the fourth plane will also pass through that line. The condition for 

a common line is 

uI + vH;{1)'\'wG;{1) = (456), 
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where xt, v and w are certain scalars. Operating on this hyfj,', we have by Art. 6 

u{r"(p)-H;)i-{^v{r{i>)-G;)i + 2u{r{p)-F;)i = o. . (457). 

remembering (Art. 103) that l"\p)y I'^ {p), -^'(p) ^^d I{p) are the invariants of /y. 
But this relation gives FJ {I) linearly in terms of I, Hp (/), (^/ (l), and therefore, as 
asserted, the fourth plane will also pass through the common line. 
Hence it appears that (456), or its equivalent 

[/, 11/(1), G;{i)] = (458), 

I'epresents a double curve on the sextic (455) ; for if ^ is any point on this curve, not 
only will (455) be satisfied, but the equation of the tangent plane at that point will 
also vanish, since every set of three quaternions included in the brackets of (455) is 
then linearly connected. The order of this curve is 7, by Art. 64. 

Moreover, (456) expresses that a united line of the function // passes through the 
point Z, or, reciprocally, that a united line of the function^ lies in the plane Blq = 0. 

117. j?7/e point detemiinhig the function for which the iilane is a united plane 
is a tnple j>oint on the sextic. 

If Pq is this point, and if t^, <», ^3 are the roots of the function f{piJl) answering 
to the united points in the plane, it follows from the fundamental properties of the 
auxiliary fimctions that. 

H,,{I)=.tt,.l, (?,,(/) = SU,./, F,,{1) = t,U, . I . . (459); 

and consequently the tangent plane and the polar quadric of the point p^ to the 
surface (455) vanish identically. The point is therefore a triple point. 

118. .Tt may be noticed that in terms of a, 6, c, any three points in the plane, 
the triple point is 

i>o = [/(H /(/''). .r (''-•)] (460); 

also in terms of these three points, if Z = [ahc\y 

Jh'iJ) = S[/(i>a), 6, c], G;{1) ^t[aJ{ph),f{i>S)\ 

^V(0 = [/(/>«)./(/>/'), /(P^)] (461). 

Consequently if «/ = xa + y6 + zc, we may replace the system of equations 
(454) by 

xX + yY + zZ z^ 0, xX. + yY. + zZ. = 0, aj^g + yrg +2Z3 = 0. (462), 

where 

X =Sa/7;(0 = (a,/(i;a),6,c); 

X, = SaG;{l) = {a,f{pa),f{ph), c) + {a,f{pu), h,f{pc)) ; 

X,=^SaF;{l)={a,f{pa),f{pb),f{pc)) (463); 

and Vy Y^y Y^ and Z, Z^, Z^ may be written down from symmetry. 

VOL. CCI. — A. 2 Q 
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Moreover, when we specially select the points a, 6, c ais the united points of the 
function /{p^q), and when we form successive polars oip^ with respect to JT, X:,^ and 
Xg, we find (Art. 97) in terms of the latent roots t^y to, t^ corresponding to a, b and c, 

SjOoD . Z = 0, SpoD • ^2 = (^2 + h) X, {^PoW -^3 = 2^2^X3 . (464), 
because 

^P^.Y,={aJ{p^)J{ph)J{pc))^-{aJ{pa)J{pJ,)J{pc))+{a^^^^^ 

= h{a,f{pa),h,f{pc)) + t,{a,f{pa),f{ph),c) (465), 

and similarly in the other cases. 

Thus the equation of the sextic may be written in the form 

X Y Z 



= 0, 



and the third polar of the point Pq is 

ih - h) (<8 - hYih -t.;)XYZ=0 . . . '. 

Thus the tangent cone at the triple point breaks up into three planes. 
In the same notation the double curve is represented by 

I X T Z 



(466), 



(467). 



X^ Yc. Z^ 



= 0. 



(468); 



= 



(469) 



and forming the polars, the point p^ is seen to be triple and 

X Y Z 

{h + i,)X, {h + t,)Y, {h + t,)^ 

represents the system of tangents at the triple points — the lines of intersection 
of the planes X, Y and Z, 

We may add that the equation of the cone, vertex p^, standing on the curve is 

{t^-t,)XYZ. + {t,^t,)XYZ^ + {t^--^)XYZ^ = Q . . . (470). 

119. This surface resembles a Steiner's quartic in many particulars, but it is a 
degraded case of the general surface 

V = {xyzY (471), 

where {ocyzY is the general quaternion function of three homogeneous scalar 
parameters rr, y, z. The general surface is of the 16th order. The Steiner quartic 
may be written j) = {xyzy, a general quaternion quadratic function of x, y, z. 
Surfaces of this type arise from the general transformation 

P=f{q>Q^'"9) (472) 

of the 7/th order, being the transformations of planes. 
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The twisted quartics of Art. 112 correspond to the conies on the Steiner quartic. 
The sextic surface contains ten lines corresponding to the ten points in which the 
plane intersects the critical curve of the tenth order, for to every point on that 
curve corresponds a two-system of functions or a line in the space p (Art. 109). 
Again, the sextic contains an infinite number of twisted cubics corresponding to the 
lines in the plane which pass through one of these ten points (Art. 113); and it 
likewise contains 45 conies answering to the connectors of these points. More 
generally (Art. 113) a conic through five of these points transforms into a twisted 
cubic, and similarly for other cases. 

120. When we express that the twisted cubic (449) is plane, the condition 

{P\,P\,P\>P\) = ^ (473) 

is of the tenth order in q and of the sixth in q, which latter point we may suppose 
to be on the critical curve. This condition will then represent a cone of the tenth 
order of the lines through the point q which transform into plane curves in the 
p space. But this cone must consist in part of the cone of the ninth order containing 
^he critical curve. The remaining part is a plane, and every line in this plane 
through q transforms into a plane cubic. 

In particular, an arbitrary plane cuts the critical curve in ten points and intersects 
ten planes of the type just mentioned in lines which transform into plane cubics on 
the sextic surface. Here again is a point of similarity with the Steiner quartic, for 
the. plane containing one of these cubics cuts the sextic again in another cubic. 

121. Corresponding to a plane [piP^p^ in thep space there is a Jacobian quartic 

(?>/(i'i?). nm\ f{Psq)) = o (474) 

in the q space, the locus of united points of functions of the three-system determined 
by points in the plane. All these quartics intersect in the critical curve (437). 
In like manner to a line in the p space corresponds the twisted sextic curve 

b./(Pi?X /(i>8?)] = (475), 

the locus of united points of a two-system. 

The locus of Jacobian correspondents of points in the plane is the sextic curve 

U(pyq). f{p,q)> f{p,q)} = o (476). 

Now any one of these sextics is the residual of the critical curve in the intersection 
of a pair of Jacobian quartics, and a curve meets its residual in t points, where 

r + ^=:m(/i + i/-2) (477). 

In particular for r = 40, vi =10, /ut = i/ = 4, we have ^ = 20 ; and so there are 

2 Q 2 
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twenty intersections, but I propose to show that these in reality correspond to ten 
contacts. 

Take, for example, the curve (476), and let q^ be a point of intersection and take 
j>i to be the Jacobian correspondent of (/., so that/(jj^, q^ = 0. Then the tangent to 
the curve at ^i is 

UiPi^l fi}Mi)^ f{P'oqi)] = (478). 

But this tangent lies in the tangent planes at the same point to the system of 
quartics {f {p\q), f {p^q), f {p^q), f {p^q) + w^) = 0, where u is arbitrary, and as these 
quartics contain the critical curve, the sex tics touch this curve where they meet it. 

122. Hence, the locus of the Jacobian correspondcr)ts of points on the critical curve 
is a curve of the tenth degree ; for in the plane [^Pi2hP'6] there are ten points which 
are Jacobian correspondents of points on the critical curve. 

IVie Jacobian qnariic of the j^lane [p>iP2p^li contains ten lines. 

The tangant plane to the Jacobian quartic at a point on the critical curve, corre- 
sponding to one of the ten points just mentioned, intersects the plane of Art. 120 in 
a line which transforms into a plane cubic on the sextic surface into which the 
tangent plane to the quartic transforms. But the quartic transforms into a tangent 
plane to this sextic, and therefore contains the cubic, consequently the quartic 
contains the line. 

1 23. We shall now consider the orders of the surfaces and curves into which given 
surfaces and curves are transformed by the relation connecting _p and q (434). 

With an arbitrary surface Q = in the q space is associated a complementary 
Q' = 0, so that the points of the two surfaces compose tetrads of united points of 
functions of the four-system. These two surfaces, of orders in and m' respectively, 
transform into a common surface of order n. 

An arbitrary line in the p space cuts the surface (n) in n points, and to these ' 
correspond An points in the q space situated on a sextic curve (475). This curve cuts 
the surface Q in 6wi points, and these are generally united points of 6m distinct 
functions, because the surface Q is arbitrary. Hence n = 6m. 

Again, the sextic cuts the surface Q' in 6 m' points, but these fall into triads of 

united points complementary to the 6/?i points. Hence n = ^ 6wi' ; and we have the 

complete formula 

n = 6m = 2m' (479). 

More generally, if the surface Q is wholly composed of sets of v united points, 

6m 6 m' , , 

^^ = V = 4-. (*«0), 

There is a case of exception for a Jacobian quartic (q, f{piq), filh^)^ /(im)) = ^ 
which transforms into a plane and not a surface of the sixth degree as (480) would 
give for i = m = 4. But here the sextic curve cuts the quartic in 4 points and 
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touches it in 10 points on the critical curve (Art. 121), and the four points correspond 
to the intersection of the line with the plane in the j) space, while to the ten points 
correspond lines of the type mentioned in Art. 109. We learn, therefore, that an 
arbitrary right line in the p space intersects ten of these lines, and that they compose 
a critical surface of the tenth order. Tliis is otherwise justified from the considera- 
tion that an arbitrary quartic transformation converts a plane into a surface of the 
sixteenth order; and the fact that a plane transforms into a sextic shows that a 
critical surface of the tenth order has been discarded. 

The equation of the complementary of the Jacobiau J (</) = will be found in 
Art. 127. 

124. In like manner, taking an arbitrary curve in the q space of order M, let its 
complementary be of order M', and let both transform into a curve of order N. The 
curve, being arbitrary, will not intersect the critical curve, and the 4M points in which 
it cuts the quartic, transformed from an arbitrary 'plane in the p space, will correspond 
point for point to the N points in which the transformed curve cuts the plane. Thus 
N = 4M. 

Consider further the intersections of the curve and its complementary with an 
arbitrary surface {m) and its complementary (;u'). The curve meets the complementary 
of the surface in Mir/ points, and the complementary of the curve meets the surface 
in Wm points. In general, each point of one set corresponds to one point of the 
other set, and the two sets compose pairs of united points. Thus Mm' = M'i», or 
M'-=: 3M by (479) ; and accordingly we have the complete formula 

N = 4M = ^^'' (481). 

o 

The whole set of points of intersection of the curve and surface and their com- 
plemeiitaries is arranged as follows : — The M??! points unite with 3M?/2 of the M'/h' 
points in Mm tetrads. The My?i' points and the Wm unite with 2 (M/?/ + M'm) of 
the MW points to form tetrads, and thus by (481) and (479) all the MW points are 
exhausted ; and there are but ^M.m (= Mm + Mm' + M'm) tetrads. But the curve 
(N) intersects the surface {n) in N/i = 4M X 6/n points, and consequently there 
remain over 20 Mm points, which are critical points on the transformed curve and 
surface. These points evidently must lie on the critical surface of Art. 123. 

When a curve is wholly composed of pairs of united points, the order of the 
transformed curve is N = 2M, and from symmetry the order of the complementary is 
M' = M. 

An arbitrary surface and its complementary do not intersect in a curve wholly 
composed of pairs of united points, though of course the curve of intersection will 
contain all the pairs of united points which lie on the surface. It does not seem to 
be easy to assign any general relation connecting the order of a curve of this nature 
with that of its transformed curve. Thus 7 is the order of the curve transformed 
from the cubic intersection of a plane with its complementary (Ai't. 116). 
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125. We may account for the curve of intersection of the pair of Sextics derived 
fiom two arbitrary planes in the following manner. 

Call the two planes P and P', and their complementary cubics C and C The 
complementary of the line (PP') forms part of the intersection of the cubics C and G\ 
and this curve is a cubic (481). There remains, therefore, a sextic as part of the 
intersection of C and C The complementary of the cubic curve (PC) is a curve of 
the ninth order, part being the cubic (P'C), and the remaining part the residual sextic 
on C and C. This sextic is wholly composed of pairs of united points. The line and 
its complementary cubic transform into a common quartic. The cubic (PC), the 
cubic (P'C) and the residual sextic transform into a common curve of order 
3X4 = 2x6 = 12 (compare the last article). Thus we can only account for a 
curve of order 16 (= 4 + 12), and the sextics consequently intersect in a singular 
curve of order 20. 

126. The complex of lines joining pairs of united points is of the fourth order. 
If a and 6 are any two points on a line joining united points, 

f{p,a) = xa + yh, f{p,b) = za + wb (482), 

where p determines the function. The theory of quaternion arrays allows us to 
write the condition that these two equations should be simultaneously satisfied in 
the form* 

7'(^i») /(^2») /(vO /(«i^) ^^ (> 0^ 



J{e,h) f{e,b) f{e,b) f{e,b) a b 



}• = . . (483) 



where e,, 63, e^g, e^ are arbitrary quaternions ; and by the rules of expansion of arrays, 
this equation is equivalent to 

t±{f{e,a),f{e.a),ct,b) {f{e^b),f{e,b),a,b) = . . . (484), 

where the signs foUow the rules of determinants. As this is of the fourth order in 
a and b, and also combinatorial with respect to both, it represents a complex of the 
fourth order. 

127. By (433) and (434) we have 

f{pq) = qJ{q), P = F,{q) (485); 

and throughout this article we shall suppose p expressed as a quartic function of q. 

One root of the latent quartic o£ f{pq) is thus equal to «/(?), so that when we 
substitute in the equation of that quartic (Art. 103 (420)), we have identically 

J{qy--J{qrr^{p) + J{qY,r^{p)^J{q)r{p) + I{p) = . (486). 

* The equations of the various assemblages of chords of Art. 113 may also be discussed by the aid of 
arrays. 
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The direct interpretation of this identity is that the transformation converts the 
Jacobian I{p) = into two surfaces, one being the Jacobian J(q) = and the other 
the surface of the twelfth order 

J{qf-J{qyr'{p) + J{q)r'{p)-r{p) = . . . (487). 

This surface is the locus of three of the united points of functions which have a 
zero latent root, the fourth united point lying on the Jacobian J{q) = 0. 

The critical curve is triple upon this surface, and the surface meets the Jacobian 
again in a residual curve of the eighteenth order, which is the locus of united poinU 
corresponding to a douhle zero root 

128. Making the substitution s = t -^ ^^{9) ^^ the latent quartic of the function 
f{Py 9) ^^^ equation reduces to 

5* + ^(4J(^) - I"'{p)) + ^{6J{qy - Sr"{p)J{q) + I" {p)) 

+ « {AJ{qf - 3/'" (p) J(qf + 21" (p) J(q) - /' (p)) = . (488). 

A second root of the original quartic is equal to J{q) if 

4J(qf-3r"{p)J{qY + 2l"{p)J{q)^r{p) = . . . (489). 

and this is the locus of united points which correspond to douhle latent roots. This 
surface is of the twelfth order, the critical curve is a triple curve upon it, and it 
meets the Jacobian in the same curves as (487). 

The locus of united points corresponding to triple latent roots is the curve of 
intersection of this surface with the surface of the eighth order 

6Jiqf-nr"{p)j{q) + r{p) = o (490). 

But the criticsal curve is double ou this surface, and accordingly it counts six times 
in the intersection, so that the locns of triple united points is a curve of order • 
36 (= 8 X 12 — 6 X 10). 

129. Further, quadruple united points are the points common tx3 the surfaces (489), 

(490), and 

4.7(?)-7"'(p) = (491), 

which do not lie upon the common critical curve. 

In order to calculate the number of these quadruple points it is necessary to find 
the number of points common to the critical curve and the curve locus of triple 
points. Now 24 (=4X3X2) functions have triple zero roots, this being the 
number of points common to the surfaces I(p) = 0, T (p) = 0, I'' (p) = in the p 
space ; and the curve locus of triple points being of the 36^*^ order meets J{<l) = in 
144 points. Subtracting 24, there remain 120 points on the critical curve. 

Tho triple curve therefore intersects (491) in 24 quadruple united points, and in 
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120 points on the critical curve; and thus twenty-four functions of the system have 
four equal latent roots and four coalesced united points. 

130. Again, suppose that two roots of (488) are zero and that the remaining two 
are equal. In this case 

8j{qy^ij{q)r^{p) + ir{p)^v^pY = o . . . (492); 

and this equation, combined with (489), gives a curve locus of order 36(= 8 X 12 
— 2 X 3 X 10), which is the locu^ of v.nited points of functions ivhose roots are equal 
in pairs. 

We have now outlined the general theory of the four-system, but in a later section 
some supplementary remarks will be made on this subject. 
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the four linear functions (409) as self-conjugate. The transformation involves 40 
constants. 
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To a plane in the p space corresponds a quadric, or 

S'2> = 0, S//(^(?) = . (494) 

transform one into the other ; and thus to one point p correspond eight points q — 
the intersections of three quadrics — and to one point q corresponds in general one 
point p. 

We use the word octad to denote the group of eight points corresponding to p. 

132. The right line g^ = a + <6 transforms into the conic 

p=f{aa) + 2tf{ah) + t^f{bh) (495), 

and f{aa) and f{hh) are two points on the conic, while f{cth) is the pole of their 
chord. 

The condition for the collinearity of these three points is 

[/("«), fW, f{bh)] = (49G) ; 

and this equation may be replaced by 

f{aa) + {x + y)f{ah) + xyf{bb) = 0, or f{a + xh,a + yh) = . (497) ; 

and this expresses that the original line joins Jacobian correspondents. Thus lines 
joining Jacobian correspondents traufiform into lines. 
In this case (Art. 104) of the permutable function, if 

/M = 0=/(r'r) (498), 

the points r and ?•' are conjugate to every quadiic of the system (494). 
We may replace (498) by 

f{r±tv\r±tr')=f(rr)+t'f{:r'r^) (499), 

or points harmonically conjugate to a pair of Jacobian correspondents transform into 
a single point. 

Thus we may speak of the rays of the assemblage of lines represented by (496) as 
connectors, (1) of a pair of Jacobian correspondents, (2) of a pair of points of an octad, 
(3) of an infinite number of pairs of points of octads. 

It is evident that when two points of an octad coincide, they unite on the 
Jacobian ; and that every point on the Jacobian is the union of a pair of points of an 
octad. 

133. The Jacobian correspondents transform into limiting points, separating the 
points derived from real from those derived from imaginary points. 

The points on the transformed connector 

p=f{n^) + sf{yr') (500) 

VOL. CCI. — A. 2 R 
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are transformed from the points r ± ^/s r' ; these latter are real if 5 is positive ; 
otherwise they are imaginary. 

To discriminate between the outer and the inner region on the line (500), observe 
that the vectors from the centre of reciprocation to the limiting points are 

and that the vector to the point p is 

_ Y f(rr) + sYf(r'r') _ pSf (rr) + spW (r^^) (^q^) 

'''^- S/(rr) + 5S/(r'/) - S/(rT) + «S/(r'r') ' ' ' ^ ^ 

The point p lies on the inner region if Sf (rr) and sSf (/?•') are of like sign ; "and 
the inner region corresponds to real points if the points r and r are either both 
inside or both outside the quadric 

^f{qq) = o (503). 

This quadric is the locus of points projected to infinity; it may of course be 
imaginary, so that S/ (rr) and S/ (? V) are essentially one-signed if r and r are real. 
In this case the region is always inner. If the quadric is real, the points r and r^ 
(if real) cannot both lie inside, for they are conjugate to it. The nature of the 
intersection of a line with this quadric controls the nature of the conic into which 
it is transformed. 

134. The locus of the Jacobian correspondents of points in a plane is a sextic 
curve, and for the permutable function this sextic cuts an arbitrary plane in points 
which correspond in pairs. There are therefore three connectors in a plane. 

The vertices of the triangle of connectors belong to the same octad ; for if q^ is one 
vertex and g^^ and 5^3 the points, one on each of the connectors through (/,, which 
(Art. 132) belong to the same octad as g',, then q^ and q^ belong to a common octad, 
and their line is a connector — the third connector in the plane. 

We may suppose the weights of the points q^, q., and q^ chosen so that the 
Jacobian correspondents are 

?2±fe <i^±<lu ^\±^2 (504), 

the vertices of the triangle being (Art. 132) harmonically conjugate to these points 
in pairs. 

135. Let the eight quaternions which represent points of an octad have their 
weights chosen so that* 

Po=/(?i?i)=/(V2?2) = &c. =/(<M8) (505), 

* It follows from Art. 132, that this convention is the same as that made at the end of the last article. 
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and let the twenty-eight points /(g^jg^g) ^ denoted by 

i>i2=/(?i?2)>&c. Pjs=f{q7qs) (506). 

It may be remarked that these relations lead to 

so that the points (506), although real, if the points of the octad are real, have been 
transformed from imaginary points, and consequently do not lie in the same region 
(Art. 133) as the point j:>^. 

The Jacobian correspondents transform into p^ -izPizy &c« 

136. A plane transforms into a Steiner's quartic. 
In the notation of the last article, the plane 

q = hqi + hq^ + ^3^3 (508) 

transforms into the surface 

P = P^ ih' + h^ + t^') + ^P2skh + 2^31^3^! + '^Pi2hh . . • (509) ; 
and if we write the identity connecting the five quaternions in the form 

p = Po^^ + i>23^ + Psiy + Picfi (510), 

comparison with (509) gives 

2xyzw = 2/V + ^^^ + ^y (511) 

on elimination of the parameters t This is the scalar equation of the surface (509), 
and the existence of the three intersecting double lines {y, z ; z, x; and a?, y), which 
characterize a Steiner's quartic, is manifest. 

Evidently the three connectors transform into the double lines ; and the points 
Po ii^23> JPo ±i^3i>i^o ±i^i2 separate (Art. 133) the lines into regions intersected by 
a pair of real and a pair of imaginary sheets of the surface.* 

137. The nature of the surface into which a plane transforms may be established 
from purely geometrical considerations. A tangent plane to the surface transforms 
back into a quadric touching the plane, that is, cutting it in a pair of lines. These 
lines transform back into conies in the tangent plane and on the surface. One point of 
intersection of these conies corresponds to the point of intersection of the lines. 
The other three points must result from the union of pairs of points of octads, and 
therefore the lines must cut the sides of the triangle in points harmonically conjugate 
to the Jacobian correspondents. The conies consequently intersect the lines into 
which the three connectors transform, and these three lines must be double. In terms 

* It ia easy to verify this by determining the greatest and least value of tJz {ti^ + k^y^ for real values of 
ti and ts. Compare (509). 

2 R 2 
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of the parameters, the equations of a pair of lines transforming into conies in a 
common plane must be 

u,h + u,t, + u^t^ = 0, A+A + -^=0 (512); 

^1 ^'2 ^'3 

this is a consequence of the harmonic section. Two lines thus related may be said to 

be conjugate, and there exist four self-conjugate lines 

«i±«2±^3 = (513), 

any one of which transforms into a conic having ring-contact with the quartic. The 
planes of these four conies transform back into cones, touching the plane along the 
self-conjugate lines. The self-conjugate lines join triads of non-corresponding 
Jacobian points, such as q^ + 92, ?2 + <?3> ?3 — <lv 

It is easy to see that the four conies are inscribed to the faces of a tetrahedron, 
and that each touches the other three. Consider, for example, the conies transformed 
from the sides of the triangle, g^o + 5^3, q^ + ^i, <1\ + 5^2- ^^^® equation of one conic is 

i^=/(5^2+93+«(?3 + gi), g^2 + 9^3+^(?3 + ?i)) 

= 2 (po + P23) + 2« {pq + i^23 + i^3i + i^i2) + 2f^ (po + JP31) • • (514); 

and this shows that the conic passes through a limiting point on each of two of the 
double lines ; and as the pole of the chord is symmetrical with respect to the suflfixes, 
it is likewise the pole of corresponding chords for the conies into which the other 
sides of the triangle transform. 

It is not diflScult to prove that every line in the plane through one of the six 
Jacobian points transforms into a conic having a fixed tangent. The tangent for 
the point q^ + 9^2 ^ 

i^=i^o+i>i2 + «(;^23+i>3i) (515). 

138. Let a connector meet the Jacobian in the points a, a', h and c, a and a' being 
correspondents so that /(aa') = ; let 1/ and c' be the correspondents of h and c ; and 
consider the points of an octad in the plane [6'aa'J. The two connectors aa' and hU 
in this plane intersect in the point &, and as h is its own harmonic conjugate with 
respect to 6 and &', two sides of the triangle of Art. 134 unite in the line aa'. Let 
h^ be the harmonic conjugate of b with respect to a and a', then ft, is a vertex of the 
infinitely slender triangle, the remaining two being the point h counted twice. 
(Compare Arts. 132 and 134.) 

The point 6,, being the intersection of the connector aci! with a consecutive 
connector, is a focal point on the ray aa' of the congruency (496) ; and similarly c,, 
the harmonic conjugate of c to a and a\ is the second focal point ; and by 
Hamilton's theory the ray touches the focal surface at these two points.* 

* This theorem of the construction.of the focal points is an extension of Mr. Russell^s theorem for the 
congruency of lines joining corresponding points on the Hessian of a cubic surface. E. Russell, 
"Geometry of Surfaces derived from Cubics," *Proc. Roy. Irish Acad.,' vol. 5, p. 464. 
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In this case the plane transforms into the surface 

= h'/m + tim>) + tifih'U) + mjihp') + 2iytj{hh) . (516), 

and if we take (as we may) f{hh) =/(6/>^), the scalar equation of the surface takes 
the form 

^xy^w = 4x^z^ + %f, where lo = t^^ + <o^ x = ^3", y = 2t^t^, z = 2tJ^ (517). 

On comparison with (511) we see that two of the lines of the Stbiner's quartic have 
united ; for a; = we have the line x, y counted four times. 

139. By a process similar to that of Arts. 123 and 124, but much simpler, we can 
determine the order {m') of the complementary of a surface of order m, and the 
order (h') of the surface into which both transform. The formula is 

4m 4m' /rio\ 

where V is the number of points of ootads of which the surface is wholly composed.* 
And this formula is proved without trouble, remembering that a line in the p space 
transforms into a twisted quartic — the intersection of two quadric surfaces. 

In like manner t for a curve (M), its complementary (M') and its transformed (N), 

1; 8 —1/ ^ ^ 

Thus the complementary of a connector is a twisted cubic -^ the complementary of a 
plane is a surface of the seventh order, which cuts the plane in the triangle of 
connectors and in a quartic — probably the four lines of Art. 137. 

The formulaB of this article are not directly applicable to the Jacobian, which is a 
critical surface of the transformation. The twisted quartic into which a line in the 
p space transforms, cuts the Jacobian in 16 points and does not in general touch it. 
For if it did the twisted quartic would have a double point. Consequently, the 
Jacobian transforms into a surface of the sixteenth order. Every point on the 

* For the general transformation of order /x, the relation is 
t For a transformation of order /x, 






t For example, 



V ijfi -V 






is the equation of the twisted cubic through six points q\^ ^2 . . . ^o, and it is not difficult to verify that 
this curve and the line q='q7 + tqs transform into a common line p =po -f fpjs if the eight points form an octad. 
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Jacobian is the union of a pair of points of an octad (Art. 132), and therefore the 
complementary surface is composed of hexads of points of octads, and its order is 
consequently 24, or six times that of the Jacobian, because the quartic cuts it in a 
hexad for every point of intersection with the Jacobian. 

140. The complementary of tlie Jacobian is the focal surface of the congi^uency of 
connectors,^ 

When two points of a set transforming into a common point approach coincidence, 
they close in on the Jacobian, and simultaneously the remaining points of the set 
reach the complementary surface. Through any one of these remaining points two 
consecutive connectors pass ; and therefore, by Hamilton's beautiful theory, the 
remaining points are focal points on the rays connecting them to the coincident 
points. 

Every ray touches the focal surface in two points — the two focal points on the ray ; 
and for a quadratic transformation it cuts that surface in twenty other points. These 
twenty points are harmonically conjugate in pairs to the Jacobian correspondents. 
For (Art. 132) the harmonic conjugate of any one of the points belongs to the same 
octad as that point ; but the focal surface is complementary and is wholly composed 
of hexads of points of octads, and therefore the harmonic conjugate is also on the 
focal surface. 

141. The focal surface of the transformed connectors is the transform^ Jacobian. 
On transformation the harmonic conjugates on a connector unite. In the notation 

of Art. 138, the point b and the focal point 6, unite in a focal point of the trans- 
formed connector, for through b^ pass two consecutive connectors which transform 
into consecutive connectors through f{bp). Similarly the points c and c, transform 
into the second focal point and the transformed Jacobian is consequently the focal 
surface. The twenty points of the last article transform into ten points. The 
Jacobian correspondents a and a' transform into limiting points (Art. 133). Thus we 
have accounted for the sixteen points in which the transformed connector meets its 
focal surface. 

The class of the transformed Jacobian is n' = 4. In the p space draw a plane 
through an arbitrary line to touch the surface. This plane contains a pair of 
consecutive transformed connectors, and on passing back to the q space it becomes a 
quadric containing consecutive intersecting connectors. This quadric is therefore 
a cone. The system of planes through the arbitrary line transforms into a system of 
quadrics through a twisted quartic, and four of these quadrics are cones. To these 
four cones correspond four tangent planes to the focal surface through the arbitrary 
line. Hence we may write down the equation of the reciprocal of the transformed 
Jacobian. The condition that the quadric ^lf{qq) = should be a conet is 

* This theorem is true for the connectors of a set of points to a coincident pair of the set for all 
transformations. 

t M/to) = 2aiSg/i^, then f (lq)^2MSlai. 
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f'{k) = (520), 

where r is the vertex, for the tangent plane 81/ (qr) = Sqf (Ir) = must vanish 
identically. Hence the fourth invariant of/' (Ir) must vanish, or 

(/'(H f'iif>), f'{lo), f'{ld)) = (521), 

and this is the equation of the reciprocal of the surface. 

Thus the transformed Jacohian is the reciprocal of a Jacobian surface, but one of 
less generality than those previously considered. We may replace (520) by four 
equations 

SZ/(ra)==0, SZ/(rfe)=0, SZ/(rc) = 0, 81f{rd) = . . (522); 

and because / is a permutable fimction, on replacing r by xa +yb '•\' zc + wd and 
eliminating x, y, z and Wy we obtain the symmetrical determinant 



S//(aa), SZ/(a6), S//(ac), 8lf{ad) 

WW^ S//(W), S//(?>c), S//(W) 

S//(ac), S//(6o), S//(cc), S//(ccO 

S//(«c/), 8lf{bd), S//(cJ), S//(.W) 



= . . . (523). 



But ('Three Dimensions,' Art. 528) a surface, whose equation is a symmetrical 
determinant with constituents linear in the variables, has ten double points. This 
accounts for the class of the surface being 16 instead of36(=4(4 — 1)^). 

In the case in which the function is self-conjugate as well as permutable, that is 
when p, q and r may be transposed in 8pf{q^') in any manner, we have the theory of 
the corresponding points on the Hessian of the general cubic surface 

s?/(??) = 

and Mr. Russell's paper may be referred to for various examples. 

142. The characteristics of the two congruencies are found thus. The order of the 

congruency of connectors is obviously /x = 7, as seven connectors can be drawn from 

an arbitrary point to the remaining points of the octad to which the point belongs. 

The class is i/ = 3, for three connectors lie in a plane. The order of the focal surface 

(Art 139) is M = 24. Its class is N = 1(5. This follows from the relation (* Three 

Dimensions,' Art. 510) 

M-N = 2(/i-i;) (524); 

or independently by Mr. Russell's elegant method* which is applicable in this more 
general case. 

For the transformed congruency, the order is /x' = 28 (Art. 135), the order of the 
focal surface is M' = 16, and its class is N' = 4 (Arts. 139, 141) ; and therefore (524) 
the class of the congruency is i/' = 22. 

* * Proc. Koy. Irish Acad./ vol. 5, p. 473. 
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Consequently twenty-two connectors are generators of a quadric SIf{qq) = ; and 
in particular the polar quadric of a point with respect to a cubic surface contains 
22 generators joining corresponding points on the Hessian. 
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HoMOGRArny of Points in Space. 

The Third Fxample of the Use of the Bilinear Function. 
Art. Pago 

143. The relation f(pq) = r establishes a one-to-one correspondence between the points jp 

and q when r is fixed 313 

144. The homograph of a line is a twisted cubic. A line breaks off for every intersection 

with a critical twisted sextic i^<j (?•) = 312 

145. The homograph of a plane is a cubic surface intersecting the Jacobian I {p) = inn, 

critical sextic i^p (r) = and a residual curve i^^' (/) = 313 

146. The lines on the cubic surface. The schemes of the double-sixes and triple tangent 

planes 314 

147. Points on a critical sextic and their line homographs 314 

148. The complex of connectors of points with their homograph?, and the congruency of 

bi-connectors .... 3^15 

149. The congruency of Jacobian connectors for the general bilinear function 316 

143. Writing generally 

f{pq) = r or {/(pq), r] = (525), 

and regarding ?' as a constant quaternion, a one-to-one relatic»n is established 
between the points p and g^, so that one may be said to be the homograph of the 
other. 

This is equivalent to three relations of the form 

Si>/i? = 0, S^9/,</ = 0, Bpf,q = (526); 

and accordingly the bilinear function is not utilized to its full extent, but it seems 
to be the most convenient instrument for investigating the subject, 

144. We have generally in the notation of Arts. 107, 108, 

qI{p) = F„{r), pJ{q) = FAr) (527), 

and thus the critical curves of the transformation are 

F^,{r) = and F,{r) = (528) 

respectively ; or (compare (437)) 

(('•./(P«)>/(i>i)./(i>^)./(FO))=0 and {{r,Aaq),f{bq),/{cq),f{dq)))=0 . (529). 
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These curves are sextics, and because (528) may be replaced by 

[/"(7"-i)>/"(i>'-.),/"(p-3)] = 0. U'ir,q),f'{r,<i),f'{r,q)^ = . (530). 

where [^'i^V 3] == ^> they may be described as the locus of Jacobian correspondents 
of points in the plane reciprocal to the point r (424). 

As in Art. 109, when a point (q) is on the critical curve, its homograph is a line 

pJ'{q) = tG,{y) + F,{p), F,{r) = (531), 

and not a point; and as in x^rt. 112 the homograph of a line q + xq is a twisted 
cubic 

P = {lhPiP2Psl^^f (532); 

and a line of the type (531) breaks off the cubic for every intersection with the 

critical curve. 

Thus, when the line is a chord of the critical curve, its homograph is also a line, 

so that 

{f{p+^2^\ q + ocq%r]=0 (533). 

Symmetry shows that p + xj)' must be a chord of the second critical curve. 

If the homograph of a line is plane, it is at viost a conic. For the condition 
of planarity (compare Art. 120) 

{PoPiP2P^)=0 (534) 

is of the sixth order in q and in q\ and this equation represents a complex of the 
sixth order. But this complex can include nothing except intersectors of the 
critical sextic, for the cone of intersectors from the arbitrary point q is of the sixth 
order. 

The ruled surface of triple chords has been noticed in Art. 75. 

145. The homograph of a plane 

S/^ = is SlF^{r) = (535), 

a general cubic surface through the critical curve. 
This cubic surface also passes through the sextic 

F;{1)=0 (53G), 

and it intersects the Jacobian /(p) = in this sextic and in the critical curve. 
The equation of the Jacobian may be written in the forms 

Sf;{l)F,(r)^SMr)^.'{l) = Hp)^ir = (537), 

and for I and r, both variable, the curves F^ (r) = 0, F/ (l) = generate the Jacobian 
in a manner analogous to the double generation of a quadric. Since the rank of the 
sextic is r = 16 (Art. 64), the two curves intersect in 14 points (477). 
VOL. cci. — A. 2 s 
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146. It may be of interest to show how we can fully account for the lines on. the 
cubic surface (535). Let the six points in which the critical curve Fq (r) = cuts 
the plane ^Iq = be denoted by the symbols 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 ; and let (12), (23), &c., 
denote the fifteen connectors of these points. Further let [1], [2], ... [6] denote 
the six conies that can be drawn through all but one of the six points. 

The curves and ^points represented by these 27 symbols transfor-ni into the lines on 
the cubic. By (531) and (533) we account for the lines and the points. In general 
a unicursal curve transforms into a curve of thrice the order, but for every inter- 
section with the critical curve a line breaks off. Thus the six conies likewise 
transform into lines. 

Any pair of these loci, which intersect in a point which is not critical, continue to 
intersect after transformation, and this consideration enables us to write down the 
full scheme of double-sixes on the cubic surface. These fall into three types : — 



I. 
II. 



12 3 4 5 6 

[1] [2] [3] [4] [5] [6], 

1 2 3 (56) (64) (45)\ 

(23) (31) (12) [4] [5] [6]/- 



TTT (^ tl] (23) (24) (25) (26)\ 
• \2 [2] (13) (14) (15) (16)/ 

In these schemes, every line represented by a symbol in one row intersects every 
line in the other row, except that denoted by the symbol in the same column. There 
are thus 36 double-sixes ; one of the first type, twenty of the second, fifteen of 
the third. 

The schemes are easily obtained by taking two non-intersecting lines, say 1 and [1], 
when we have 

1 intersects (12), (13), (14), (15), (16), [2], [3], [4], [5], [6], 
[1] „ (12), (13), (14), (15), (16), 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 

and, discarding the common lines, the double-six is found. In like manner the 
45 triple tangent planes belong to one or other of the types 

(1,[2],(12)) or ((12), (34), (56)). 

147. One or two relations respecting a point on a critical curve and its line 
homograph may be mentioned. Since the line (531) has a point for its homograph, it 
must be a triple chord of the sextic F^ (r) = 0. It meets this sextic in three points, 
Ply Ihy Ps^ ^^d intersects the Jacobian in a fourth point p^ or Fg (p). To the three 
points py, P2, p^ correspond the three triple chords of the q sextic which pass 
through q ; and the homograph of every plane through the line p^, 2hy Ps ^® ^ cubic 
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having g^ as a double point and containing the three triple chords which pass 
through q. 

The cubic homograph of any plane contains the critical sextic which counts thrice 
in its intersection with the octic surface of triple chords, and the remainder of the 
intersection consists of the six line-homographs of the critical points in the plane. 

The homograph of the surface of chords of the p sextic, which meet the line PiPzP^y 
is the cone whose vertex is q and which contains the q sextic. 

The homograph of one sextic is the surface of triple chords of the other. 

One chord can be drawn to meet two non-intersecting triple chords in points not on 
the sextic. Its homograph is the line joining the homographs of these chords. 

The locus of the points Fg (p)^ the Jacobian correspondents of points on the critical 
curve, is a curve of the fourteenth order. For the octic surface intersects the Jacobian 
in the second critical curve counted thrice, and in a residual curve of order 14. 

148. Connectors of points with their homographs compose the complex of the 
sixth order 

ifipp)^ f{p^\ fiqpl ^) ifipq)^ fi<ip\ /{q^M 

= (App). Apql fiqq)^ r) {/{ppl f{qp), /{qq), r) . (538), 
as appears on elimination of x, y, z and w from 

f{xp + yq, zp + ioq) = r. (539). 

Or in other words, this is the assemblage of lines which meet their twisted cubic 
homographs. 

The condition that two pairs of homographs should be on the same line is 

{{f{pp)>Apq)>/i9p)>/{qq),r)) = o (54o), 

for if two sets of values of x, y, z, w satisfy (539), the five quaternions included in 
(540) must be co-planar. Now (540) imposes two conditions on the line pq^ and 
therefore represents a congruency of lines ; and from the conditions implied in (540) 
we can select but two combinatorial functions with respect to p and q. These are 

{fim>)JiM)>fiqp)JM) = 0. {fipp),f{pq) +f{9P),f{qq), r) = . (541) ; 

and the congruency is therefore common to two complexes of the fourth and third 
orders respectively. But these complexes contain the congruency 

\:fipp),f{pq)+Aqp)./{qq)] = o (542), 

and this is foreign to the question, being, in fact, the congruency (496) of Art. 132 of 
connectors for the permutable function f{pq) +/(?i>)- When this is rejected, there 
remains the congruency of connectors of two pairs of homographs, and its order and 

2 s 2 
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class are ft = 5(=4x3 — 7), »' = 9(=4x3 — 3), for the congruency (542) has 
been shown to be of the seventh order and third class. 

Equations (541) being supposed satisfied, they are equivalent to 

^<\f{PP) + ^ifiPQ) + u'.,f{qp) + vj{qq) = 0, 

'^\f{PP) + v,{f{pq)+f{qp))^vJ{qq) = r . . . . (543); 

and multiplying the first by t and adding it to the second, we find that t must satisfy 
the quadratic 

{%\ + tiL^ {Vo + tit'ci) = {v^ + tu^) (t'3 + tu^) .... (544), 

if the sum can be reduced to the form (539). The roots of this equation lead to the 
determination of the two pairs of homographs. 

The bi-connectors of homographs which pass through a point are double edges of 
the cone of connectors of homographs, and those w^hich lie in a plane are bi-tangents 
to the curve enveloped by the connectors. This appears from the forms of the 
equations (538) and (540). 

149. The congruency of connectors of Jacobian correspondents is intimately 
connected with the theory of the last article. 

We have already considered the case in which the function is permutable, but 
matters now are much more complicated. 

The congruency may be expressed by 

fiPP) + ^^/(pq) + ^'/M + ^^/(??) =0 (545), 

and it is obvious that it is included in the quartic complex, the first of (541), and it 
is easy to verify that it is also included in the sextic complex (538) and that "no 
matter what quaternion " r " may he. Replacing uv by w in (545) and substituting in 
the equations of these two complexes we find that either iv = «v, or else the lines must 
belong to the congruency (540). In other words, the congruency of this article is 
complementary to the congruency of the last as regards the two complexes. But the 
rays of the former congruency count double as edges of cones or as tangents in 
planes. Hence the order and class of the congruency under discussion are 
/x = 14 (= 4 X 6 - 2 X 5), 1/ = 6 (= 4 X 6 - 2 X 9). 

These numbers are exactly double the corresponding numbers for the permutable 
function, and as regards the class there is no difficulty in seeing how this arises. In 
general there are two sextic loci of Jacobian correspondents of the points in a plane 
(528), and the connectors in the plane join the six points of one to the corresponding 
six points of the other. For the permutable function the two loci coalesce, and the 
number of connectors is halved. 

Again, we may say that the lines of this new congruency through a point are fixed 
edges of the cone (538), and the lines in a plane fixed tangents to a sextic curve, 
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because they are independent of r ; the lines of the former congruency are double 
edges and double tangents. 

We proceed to determine the class of the focal surface. The equations 

{pq<*h) = 0. fijyq) = (546) 

require a ray to intersect the fixed line a, h. Eliminating jK the equation of the 

locus of q is 

f{'l<l)-^^fM + yf{f^j) = 0, or [f{<J'l),f{aq),f{bq)-] . . (547); 

and this (274) is a curve of order iu = 11 and rank r = 48. But this curve is a 
complex curve consisting of the line ah and a residual which intersects it in four 
points on the Jacobian. The order and rank of the residual are 77i = 1 0, y = 40, 
the rank being diminished by twice the number of intersections. The number (r) of 
tangent planes through ah to this curve minus twice the number of intersections 
gives the number of planes through ah containing consecutive rays. Thus the class 
of the focal surface is N = 32, and its order (524) is M = 48. Every one of these 
numbers is double the corresponding number obtained in Art. 142 for the permutable 
function. 

For the sake of completeness we wish to show the nature of the assemblage of 
lines common to the complex (538) and the second complex (541), as we have already 
completely considered the lines common to the remaining two pairs. Evidently the 
congruency of bi-connectors belongs to these two complexes and is counted twice 
among their common lines. There remains an assemblage of lines of order 
^ = 3X6 — 2X5 = 8, and of class r = 3x6 — 2X9 = 0. It is easy to prove by 
the method of this article that these lines join an arbitrary point to the eight 
correspondents of?' in the quadratic transformation f{pp) = r. 

SECTION XX. 
The Method of Arrays. 

Applications to n-Systcnis of Linear Fanctio7is» 

Art. Page 

150. The expansion of arrays and the determination of the scalar coefficients 318 

151. Conditions that a function of an n-system should convert m quaternions into m others 319 

152. Conditions for the conversion of m points into m others 319 

153. Conversion of lines and planes into others 320 

154. Relations connecting points with their transf ormeds when conditions must be satisfied. 

The three types 320 

155. The critical systems for fimctions of an 7i-system. The four types 321 

156. Conditions that a line may be destroyed by a single function of an 7i-system . . . 322 

157. Conditions that a line may be destroyed point by point by an included m-system . . 322 

158. The various methods of destroying a plane. The destruction of a hyperboloid 

generator by generator 323 
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1 50. We shall illustrate the method of quaternion arrays* by a few examples on 
systems of linear functions. These functions may be supposed to be of the mo6t 
general kind, functions of a point in space of fi dimensions, but we pay particidar 
attention to the case of three dimensions. 

An array of n rows and m columns vanishes if, and only if, the constituents in the 
rows are connected by the same set of scalar coeflScients x^^ x^ . . . x^- Thus 

Ctj 0/2 ^3 • • • (^M 

bi b^ b^ . . . b„ 



Pi Pi Pi 



''i i^i r^ 



P" 



= 



(548), 



when 



tx/jt, = 0, txA = 0, . . . tx,r, = 

It is proved in the memoir that the expansion of the array is of the formt 
2 ± (a,a2a,a4) (656,676,) . . . (/4„,_,, k^._2, l^^'.i, l^^) 

f P*n-+\ Ptn'+i • • Pm ^ 



(549). 



1> . 



^4n'+l *'4n'+2 ••'"«• ^ 



(550); 



and we take definitely m = 4n' + n", where n" = 0, 1, 2 or 3. The number of 
equivalent scalar conditions is 4m — n + 1 for the vanishing of a quaternion array, 
and (m + 1) m — n + 1 for an array of points in fj. dimensions. 

The scalars Xj, ar^, &c., are determined when (548) is satisfied by the system of 
arrays of w — 1 columns and n rows, of which this array 



Xibi + JC262, 63 
XyVi + x.2r^, ?*3 . 



6„ 



- = 



(551) 



is a type. 



* 'Trans. Roy. Irish Acad.,' vol. 32, pp. 17-30. 

t Every row must be represented in the expansion, and it may be gathered from the Memoir how to 
expand if one row involves only four constituents. In this case the general method fails. 
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If all the minor arrays formed by omitting one column of (548) vanish, we take any 
two of these minors, and forming second minors corresponding to (551) we obtain two 
'sets of relations (549), and so on in general. 

151. In order to find the conditions that a linear function of an n-system should 
convert m given iveighted points a^, . . . a« into m others, 6„ 
the array in m rows and n + 1 columns. 



6_, we write down 



whose vanishing requires 



//'? ya«2 



./l«« /2<'« 



Ml l>i 1 



/»«» K J 



= 



^,f,at = bi 



(552), 



(553). 



The vanishing of this array requires 4m — n scalar equations to be satisfied. If 
then n = 4m, the array vanishes without restriction, and a single condition must be 
satisfied for the vanishing of the arrays, such as (551), 

r a;i/i«i + 'h /2«i • • /»«i 

I a;,/ia3 -h ^2 /2«2 • • /»«2 

I . . . 



> = 0, &c. 



(554), 



and these determine the coeflScients x without ambiguity. 

Thus from a given 4m-system can be found one function which shall convert m 
given weighted points into other given weighted points. (Compare Art. 3.) 

152. When the weights are disregarded, the equations of condition are 



(555); 



and these furnish the array 

r/i"i y2«i 

Mz /2»2 



Ml 6i 
/,a3 62 



1 



1 = 



/,<t, . . 6« 



. 



(556). 



-of m + n columns and m rows. Its vanishing requires 3;/i — n + 1 conditions to be 
satisfied, and the vanishing of the minor arrays such as (551) requires a single 
condition if n = 3?w.+ 1, and these definitely determine the ftinction. Thus firom 
a (3m + l)-8ystem can be found one function which converts m points to m others 
when the weights are neglected. In particular, a linear transformation can be found 
(out of the whole sixteen-system) to convert five points into five others (Art. 3). 
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153. When lines are to be converted into lines, the conditions are 

tx.f/:u = yibf + y',h't ; tv,f,a't = z,U( + z'th't .... 



(557), 



and the array 










r/i«i 


Ml • 


■ Ml 


&, h\ 




/i«'i 


M'l ■ 


. Wi 


6i Z/', 




/i«» 


fs.a«, . 


. /««« 







I /i«'- 


U^'« ■ 


. /.a'« 






0^ 













K y. 


r • 


6„ t'« J 





(558) 



of n + 2^;i columns and of 2 m rows must vanish. The number of conditions is 
6?n — 71 + 1. Thus a function of a seven-system and of a thirteen-system 
respectively converts one and two lines into one and two others. 

In like manner, when planes are to be converted into planes, the array is of 
n + 3//1 columns and of 3m rows, and requires 9m — ?i + 1 conditions for its 
vanishing. 

In general for space of /x dimensions a function of an vi-system is completely 

defined if 

n = II {m^ + 2m2 + Sm^ + &c.) + 1 = /iiM + 1 . . . . (559), 

which converts m^ given points, m,> lines, m^ planes, &c., into other given points, 
lines and planes, &c. 

154. We shall now suppose that the array (556) does not vanish without conditions 
restricting the generality of the points. Let all the points except (f „ and 6« be given. 
It is sufficient to consider the cases in which the number of conditions does not 
exceed three. 

By the expansion (550) we have, if 3r/i — n + 1 = v, so that r conditions must be 
satisfied, or if n = 3m — i/ + 1 = 3 (m — 1) + (4 — v), 

2 ± (/l («'l),/2(".),/3(«l). '->,) (A W/5K),/fl («.), h.^--. 

(/3W-5 (^'«-l)j/3«-4(^^«-3)'/3«-3('''"-l) ^*«-l) 

X {/3«-2K). A«-iK) • • -/s^-. + iKX K] =0 . . . (560). 

For it is obviously no use retaining any term (/i(^i), /g (^i), /a (^i), /4(«i)), in 
which a h does not enter, as the minor array of this term has a column of zeros and 
vanishes. 

We thus have three types of conditions for i^ = 1, 2 or 3, and these are of the 
forms, the functions F being linear, 

I. (Fia«, Fm„, F^a^, K) = ; 
IT. [Ficu, F,a«, 6.] = ; 
III. {¥,a^, 6^} ^ (561). 
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In type T, if a« is given, &« lies in a plane ; and a« lies on a general cubic surface 
if hat is given. 

In type II, if a^ is given, 6„ may be any point on a line ; and if 6^ is given, a,^ 
may be any point on a twisted cubic. 

In the third case, F^a^ = tb^, and either point is determined if the other is given. 

There is no difficulty in applying this method to the case of Art. 153. We must, 
however, include the case of four conditions being requisite. The last line must 
belong to a complex, a congruency, a ruled surface, or be one of a definite number 
of lines. 

155. We shall now consider the critical cases when every first minor of (552) 
vanishes. 

The minor obtained by omitting the last column expands into 

^±i/M),AMM^i)>M^i)) ■ ■ ' L/;«-3K),./;»-2K)- . •/«("-»)] • (562). 

Here, as in the last article, we have the types 

I. (F^a^, F^a^, Fga,^, F^a„) = ; 

II. [F^a,, F^a,, Fga J = ; 

III. {F,a^,F,a^}=0; 

IV. Fa^ = (563) 

corresponding to n = 4m, n = 4m + 1? ^^ = 4m + 2, and n = iin + 3. 

New, from the nature of arrays, though it does not appear directly from the form 
of the expansion, these conditions are all combinatorial functions of the m points a. 

I. In the first place, for the type I we have for m = 1 the Jacobian of a four- 
system. Next, for n = 8, m = 2 we have a one-conditioned assemblage of lines of 
the fourth order, or a complex of the fourth order. These are the lines which can be 
destroyed by single functions of the system. For n = 12, m = 3, (562) represents a 
one-conditioned assemblage of planes, and these planes envelope a surface of the 
fourth class, and each can be destroyed by a corresponding definite function of the 
system. 

For n = 16, 731 = 4, the same equation represents a constant multiplied by the 
yolume of the tetrahedron {(Xia^a^a^) to the fourth power. 

II. Again, for 7i = 4m — 1, and more particularly for m = 1, we have the critical 
sextic 

[/l«/2«/3^^] = • • • (^^^)' 

of three functions ; and for seven functions a congruency of lines common to a set of 
quartic complexes ; while for eleven functions we have a two-conditioned assemblage 
of planes, or a developable of planes enveloping certain surfaces of the fourth class. 

III. For n = 4/71 — 2 there is first the system of united points of /{'Y^ ^^^ ^ P^i^ 
of functions, or {f\Ctyfcfii^} = 0. Secondly, a ruled surface of lines destroyed by 
functions of a six-system ; and thirdly, a determinate number of planes destroyed by 

VOL, CCI. — A. 2 T 
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fiinctions of a ten-system. For a fourteen-system it requires an invariant relation 
to vanish. 

IV. This case requires a single function to destroy a point ; it gives the lines 
destroyed by functions of a five-system (of these there are 20, compare Art. 114) ; 
and it imposes a condition on a nine-system of functions, so that some function of the 
system may be capable of destroying a plane. For a thirteen-system an invariant 
relation must vanish if a critical case arises for non-coplanar points. 

I calculate the order of the Kummer surface of the quartic complex for the eight- 
system to be 72, and the order and class of the congruency of the double lines to be 
24. The lines of this congruency would seem to be capable of being destroyed by 
two-systems of functions selected from the eight-system. 

156. More particularly, if the line ah can be destroyed by a single function of an 

n-system, 

txj^a = 0, tx^f^b = (565); 

and the array 

1^1/2 -^^ 1=0 (566) 

must vanish. The number of conditions is now 9 — n, so that from a nine- system 

one function can be found to destroy an arbitrary line. For n = 8, we have the 

complex 

t±{f^af,af,aM{f,bf,hf,hf,h) = Q (567). 



If the plane a, h, c can be destroyed by a single ftinction 



fib fsb. . . fnh 
. f\^ fi^ • • • fifi 



> =0 



(568), 



and this requires 13 — n conditions. For n = 12 we have the surface enveloped by 
the plane (compare the last article) 

t ± ifiaf^af^af^a) {f,bf,bf^bf^b) {Acf,^cf,,cf,^G) = . . (569). ' 

157. When a line can be destroyed point by -point by functions of a two-system' 
selected from an ^-system, 

t{x, + ty,)Ma+tb)=0, or txj,a=0, txj,b+tyj^a=0, tyj,b=0 (570); 

and the array 

Vi« /2«- • •/«« ... ^ 

fib Ab ' . 'fub Aa fc^a...f^al=0 . . . . (571) 

.0 ... /,& Ab ,..fjy^ 

must vanish, or 1 3 — 2n conditions must be satisfied when the line is arbitrary. The 
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fiincfions must satisfy 9 — 2n conditions, as the line may be made to satisfy four. 

For a four-system one condition must be satisfied for the existence of a line of this 

nature, but for a five-system (compare Art. 114) a ruled surface of such lines exists, 

triple chords of a curve of the tenth order. 

If the line can be destroyed by functions of a three-system we have (compare 

Art. 114) 

t{x, + ty, + t\)f,{a+tb) = (572), 

and the resulting array is of 4 rows and 3n columns, and vanishes if 13 — 3n 
conditions are satisfied. Finally, if the line is destroyed seriatim by fimctions of an 
included four-system, 21 — 4n conditions must be satisfied. 

We may state that the number of conditions required to determine an N-system 
included in an n-system is 

N(7i-N) = N'(w-N'), (N + N' = w) (573). 

158. As regards the destruction of planes, a plane may be destroyed en bloc, as 
in (568), or line by line, or point by point. In the second case, 

t (x^ + 5yi)/i {a + th + sc+ std) = 0, 
or %{x,+^sy,)Ma + sc) = 0,t{x,+sy{)f,{b + sd) = 0. . (574), 

with the condition (ahcd) = 0. 



Thus the array is 










/i« Aa • 


/.« 


... 




/ic Ac • 


./.c 


/la . . . /»« 


-< 


.. 





/ic . . . Ac 


fj> f,b. 


Ab 


... 




Ad Ad . 


■ Ad 


/16.../.6 




. 





Ad. -.Ad 



y=o 



(575) 



of 6 rows and 2n colunms, requiring 25 — 2n conditions when we disregard {abcd)=0. 
This is the case in which a function can destroy a hyperboloid* generator by 
generator. The same number of conditions must be satisfied even when the four 
points are supposed co-planar. 

Finally, the case in which the points are destroyed seriatim gives an array of Zn 
columns and 6 rows, requiring 25 — 3n conditions for its vanishing. 

From these articles we can clearly trace the way in which a Jacobian of four 
functions may degrade, one of the most interesting being where it breaks up into 
a pair of quadrics, one of which is destroyed generator by generator by a two- 
system. 

* In the paper on the interpretation of a quaternion as a point symbol, the equation q=a + tb + sc-{-std 
is considered. It represents a ruled quadric and exhibits the dual generation. 

2 T 2 
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SECTION XXL 
The Extension of the Method to Hyper-Space. 

Art. Page 

159. The equation o£ a flat in terms of parameters 324 

160. The combinatorial equation of a flat 324 

161. The reciprocal of a flat 325 

162. The symbol of a flat 326 

163. The symbol of the reciprocal flat 326 

159. Exactly as in quaternions we may regard the sum of a scalar and a line 
vector in space of n dimensions as the symbol of a weighted point. 
If 

q=Sq + Yq = (l+Z'^)Sq = {l + 0(i)Sq; OQ^^'f. . (57G); 



\ 



q;j ^q = {i-t oq; ^q ; oq = '- 



q is the symbol of the point Q to which a weight Sg' is attributed. 

The point represented by a sura of point symbols is the centre of mass of the 

weighted points, and the weight attributable to that point is the sum of the weights. 

The equation 

q = a + th (577), 

in which i is a variable scalar, is the equation of the line ab. 

The most general homographic di\'isions on two lines ah and cd are repre- 
sented by 

q = a + tby q = c + td (57»), 

in which the weights Sa, 8h, Sc, Sd have been suitably selected. 
The equation 

represents the plane of the points a^, a^, a^ ; and more generally 

q = t^a^ + tM^ + &c + ^,,a, (580) 

Is the equation of the (m — l)-flat containing the m points a^, % . . . a^. 

I believe it is more convenient to call generally a plane space of m dimensions an 
m-flat, and to retain the name plane for its ordinary signification — a two -flat. 

IGO. In accordance with Hamilton's notation (' Elements,' Art. 365) we propose 
to write 

[a,a,a^ . . . aJ=V«.Va,Va, . . . ycu-l±y„^,.Va,Vcf^ . . . Va^Sa, . (581) ; 

or briefly 

[a], = V«[«], + V„_,[«], (582); 

as the symbol of the (m — l)-flat containing the m points a^, a^ . . . a«. 
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In order to justify this proposal, we observe that the array [a^a^ . . . a^"] changes 
sign whenever two contiguous elements are transposed. It consequently vanishes 
whenever one element is a scalar multiple of another, or whenever any group of 
elements is linearly connected by scalar coefficients ; and it does not vanish under 
any other conditions. It is equivalent to the most general one-row array that can 
be formed from the m symbols «, because, according to the principles laid down on 
the subject of quaternion arrays, the general one-row array must be of the form 

{a^a.2 ...a„} = xY^.Ya^Va.;^ . . • Vof« + yS ± Y^^i.^a^Ya, . . . YcuSa^ . (583); 

and the separable parts V« and V„«i of [a]^ afford all the information contained in 
the general array with indeterminate scalars x and y. 

The equation of the flat containing m points a may be written in the form 

[qOia2n^...a„] = (584), 

as this implies (580) 

q = t^a^ 4- ^2^2 + t^cf^ + - . + tmCtm, 

in which i^, ^^ • • • ^«f are variable scalars. 
161. Returning to the relation (582) 

it is evident that V«_i [a]^ is equal to the product of a scalar and a set of 7n — 1 
mutually rectangular unit vectors ig, h. . . im, in the (m — l)-flat containing the m 
points a^, a^. . . a«. It is also apparent that V„ [a]^ is the product of a set of m 
mutually rectangular unit vectors in the 772 -flat containing the origin and the points 
a multiplied by a scalar. We may take this product of m vector units to be 
hhh . . . i„. Thus we have 

Ml. = (yii — a:) i2h ...?!« (585), 

where v^ + itig = 0, t/ = — 1, and where x and y are certain scalars. (Compare 
Clifford's * Mathematical Papers,' p. 398.) 

From this we find the symbol of a definite point 

A« = 1 + ^J:-J.J^''^^ = 1 - -^^V- :iV = 1 - -^^; = 1 + ^h . (586) ; 

and we verify at once that this point is a conjugate of all the points a with respect 
to the quadric 

8.5^ = (587), 

because for any one of these points we have 

^a,K^ = ^atll +\-}^.^^ . (588), 

as appears on reference to the equation (581). 
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In other words, A,„ is the reciprocal in the w-flat which contains the origin and 
the points a of the (m — l)-flat which contains the points a. 
For example, in three dimensions, 



A; 



^^_^Va,,S«-Y^M (,3,^ 



2 ' yya:;s<-h 



is the point in the plane Oija^ which is reciprocal to the line ajOj. 

162, A comparison of the equations (581) and (585) shows that the m points 

^ + 2/*i, ii,H...im (590) 

(of which ig, i^ . . . im are at infinity) may be taken as defining the {m — l)-flat 
containing the points a. 

Hence, conversely, if [a]« is any function satisfying the equations of condition 

[a]„ = V„ [a]„ + V„.. [a]„ ; Y^~^^^ = V . ^-=^^^ . . . (591), 

it is the symbol of an (m — l)-flat. In fetct, we can reduce this function to the form 
(585) and the proposition is evident by (590). 

163. The symbol of the flat reciprocal to [a]« with respect to the auxiliary 
quadric (587), S . g^^ = 0, in aii n-space is 

[a]«ft (592), 

where il is the product of'n^' mutually rectangular vector units in the n-spacey or 

a = iyic^i^ ... 4 (593). 

In fact, from (585) we obtain 

[a]^fl = (—)*"-' {yii — x)iiir^^,i^^2 - . - in ihhh • • • Q^ 

= (-)*"^"^^U2/+^^\)Wi^m+2...in = [a]n+i-« . . . (594); 

and n + 1 — ^ defining points of this new (n — m)-flat are (590) 

y -h '^h, im+u im+2 ... 4 (595). 

But all these points are conjugates, with respect to the auxiliary quadric, of the 
m points (590) ; and therefore the flat [a]„fl is the reciprocal of the flat [a\^. . 
More symbolically, we have the relations 

V,„ [a]^ . n = V„_^ . [a]„, fl ; V,_i [a]^ . il = - V„_„+i . [a]„ ft . (596), 

and in particular for three dimensions we deduce the relations 

[ah] = - (a'6') ; (ah) = [a'fc'] (597), 

connecting a line and its reciprocal (compare p. 224). 
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For odd spaces, if 

71 — m + 1 = m or m = ^ (n + 1) , 

the flat and its reciprocal, [a],^ and [a]^ft, are of the same order. This is the case 
for a line in three dimensions, and we recover from the general formulae 

[a6] = - (a'6') ; {ah) = [a'b^ , 

relations which I have elsewhere given connecting the symbols of reciprocal lines. 

We are now prepared with all the necessary machinery for the geometry of flats 
and of their reciprocals. 
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